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What does 
“U.S. INSPECTED AND PASSED”’ 


stand for in the interstate meat trade ? 


Are the standards set by the federal Department 
of Agriculture for carcasses passed for human 
food lower than before The Jungle exposures ? 


Is the Bureau of Animal Industry a_ suitable 
~ agency of the federal government to safeguard the 
public health through inspection of the meat supply? 


Questions raised in Congressman Nelson’s 
resolution calling for a congressional in- 
quiry and based on investigations carried 
forward by the Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
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The federal House of Representatives this 
week passed a bill providing for three-cent 
pieces, the coinage of which was discontinued 
in 1890. The bill also provides for a half 
cent piece. 


Despite a filibuster, the Sutherland em- 
ployers’ liability bill passed the senate Mon- 
day by a vote of sixty-four to fifteen, and 
this measure, which has President Taft’s vig- 
orous endorsement, is before the house. 


The addition of the literacy test, when the 
Dillingham immigration bill passed the sen- 
ate, and an amendment introduced by Senator 
Root which it is charged would practically 
do away with political asylum in this country, 
has provoked a series of protest meetings by 
anti-restrictionists and patriotic societies. 


Exacting work in caring for survivors of 
the Titanic disaster in New York, a stagger- 
ing burden of flood relief and sanitation in 
the lower Mississippi are examples of the 
emergent responsibilities shouldered by the 
Red Cross. These and the report of the New 
York committee on the disposition of the Tri- 
angle fund will be reviewed in early issues of 
THE SURVEY. 


That American people consume meats from 
diseased animals unwarrantably passed for 
food is the charge made by Congressman Nel- 
son in a resolution calling for an investigation 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They are based on 
investigations carried forward by Rev. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane, who years ago reformed 
the slaughter houses of Michigan. P. 257. 


One result of the Wainwright commission 
was to create the framework of the state 
factory inspection service which would put 
New York on a par with Great Britain. By 
manipulation of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission and with the acquiescence of State 
Commissioner John Williams, the politicians 
have been bagging the spoils. P. 266. 


Planks in a platform of life and labor 
are to be driven in at the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction meeting in 
Cleveland in June, just previous to the 
national political conventions. P. 262. 


Methodists come forward with a stirring 
program of social service. P. 261. 


The backwardness of some of the southern 
towns to take hold of civic reform is summed 
a in the fly blown market of Tuscaloosa. P. 
204. 

At a meeting of New York social workers 
a committee of five was empowered to draft 
plans for a municipal needs committee. P. 260. 

The New York School of Philanthropy is 
drawing on New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago for its staff for 1912-13—on the 
Juvenile Court, housing reform, and the char- 
ity organization movement. P. 258. 
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April 27, 1912, Issue Wanted 


Unexpected demand has exhausted the 
files of The Survey for April 27, 1912. 
Subscribers who do not save their copies 
for binding are urged to return this issue 
for the benefit of the libraries. Send it to. 
The Survey, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 


The first year’s work of New York’s Bu- 
reau of Industries and Immigration. P. 269. 


Manhattan’s lower East Side, known too 
often for its dumb-bell tenements and babel 
of tongues, recently revealed parts of itself 
in an exhibition of its own artists’ work. 
Caldron of ideas, philosophers’ smithy, like 
Boston—a state of mind; of such the reve- 
lation hinted. P. 271. 


Nine hundred people attended the first 
birthday party of the Chicago Domestic Re- 
lations Court recently. The establishment of 
a “delinquent husband-finding bureau” was 
only one of many suggestions made. P. 204. 
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GOVERNMENT MEAT 
INSPECTION CHALLENGED 


What may prove to be a more for- 
midable arraignment of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture than the pure 
food imbroglio which culminated in Dr. 
Wiley’s retirement from the Bureau of 
Chemistry, because he felt he could fight 
better for the public health outside than 
in; a more searching exposure of prac- 
tices in meat-making than was revealed 
in The Jungle; and may lead to more 
basic results in the cause of public health 
than any other development of the year 
is bound up in a resolution introduced 
by Congressman John M. Nelson on 
April 24 calling for an investigation by 
the committee on expenditures in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It will be remembered that following 
Upton Sinclair’s exposure of conditions 
in the large packing houses, Con- 
gress, in 1906, enacted a new meat in- 
spection law designed to protect the 
health of consumers of meats and food 
products shipped in interstate trade and 
appropriated $3,000,000 annually for its 
strict enforcement. The basis of the 
present action is an investigation going 
back several years carried on as a pri- 
vate citizen by the Rev. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane of Kalamazoo, Mich. She 
charges that notwithstanding the fact 
that the Agricultural Department’s 
standards for animals and _ carcasses 
passed for human food prior to 1906 
were too low, they have been “so low- 
ered since as to render insignificant the 
unquestioned improvements in packing 
house sanitation wrought as the result 
of the new law’; moreover, that not 
only do the “American people consume 
meats from diseased animals unwarrant- 
ably passed for food in this country but 
also meat food products which by offi- 
cial instructions are not certified for for- 
eign trade because European countries 
have refused to accept them.” 

In detail, the resolution charges the 
secretary of agriculture and the chief 
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of the Bureau of Animal Industry, A. D. 
Melvin, with “nullifying both the letter 
and intent of the meat inspection law”; 
that the bureau stamp “U. S. inspected 
and passed” cannot safely be taken as a 
guaranty that products are “sound, 
healthful, wholesome, and fit for human 
food”; that beef and pork packing estab- 
lishments have been guilty of grave vio- 
lations of both the federal meat inspec- 
tion law and the department regulations, 
that while the department has had full 
cognizance of these facts, “no prosecu- 
tion or threats of prosecution were made 
nor effective measures taken to prevent 
the continuance of such violations of law, 
and on the contrary, Secretary Wilson 
and Solicitor George P. McCabe have 
made public statements to the effect that 
there had been no violations of the law 
by the packers”; that a lowering of in- 
spection standards and practices has been 
accomplished by secret “service an- 
nouncements” not intended for the pub- 
lic, accompanied by warnings that em- 
ployes showing or giving them to the. 
press would be “severely dealt with”; 
and that this lowering of standards and . 
practices of inspection has: been brought 
about by the direct and demonstrable in- 
fluence of packers and of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association. The reso- 
lutions call attention to the fact that: 


The Department of Agriculture, in addi- 
tion to the permanent annual appropriation of 
three million dollars, is now asking for one 
million dollars for the microscopic inspection 
of a part of the pork product, the reason as- 
signed being that “several deaths have re- 
sulted from eating such products which con- 
tained trichinae,’ and that “the Swiss min- 
ister is now seeking reparation on account 
of the deaths and serious illness of several 
citizens of Switzerland.” 


Finally it is charged that the perma- 
nent annual appropriation to the de- 
partment is being “perverted from its in- 
tended purpose of protecting the public 
health to the promotion of the business 
interests of the pork and beef factories.” 
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MRS. CRANE AND THE OLD 
MICHIGAN SLAUGHTER HOUSES 


In judging of the weight to be at- 
tached to these charges, brought by a 
private individual against a responsible 
department of the government in a po- 
litical year, it should be noted that Mrs. 
Crane’s investigations date back to her 
campaign against a local slaughter house 
in her home town carried on even before 
the Chicago reforms. This campaign 
cleared up county conditions and, with 
the co-operation of the women’s clubs 
and the medical profession, culminated 
in a state wide campaign for scientific 
regulation of local slaughter houses 
throughout Michigan. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of that campaign came 
at its close when one of the Michigan 
butchers who had fought her most 
stoutly from the beginning, put up a 
model abattoir in one of the larger cities 
of the state, opened it with a reception, 
and made Mrs. Crane the guest of honor 
on that occasion. She had created a 
market for clean meat. From this be- 
ginning, her interest spread naturally 
into federal meat inspection, and increas- 
ingly, as she looked into it, her conviction 
grew that the reforms carried out under 
the 1906 law met only the more grewsome 
and superficial charges against diseased 
meat, and did not reach deep-seated bac- 
terial dangers. ‘ 

In the fall of 1909, Mrs. Crane spoke 
at the Richmond meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association and made 
charges which were resented by the fed- 
eral Bureau of Agriculture men present. 
Officials of the association, without, she 
says, examining her evidence, publicly 
disparaged it. Nothing daunted, Mrs. 
Crane set out to ground her charges in 
a painstaking study of the history of 
meat inspection in the United States, a 
slow gathering of documentary evidence, 
and a scrutiny of the much more pro- 
gressive standards set by the continental 
countries, especially Germany. It had 
been her intention to set forth her find- 
ings in a series of articles in one of the 
major magazines as a means of challeng- 
ing public attention. As a result of de- 
velopments of the past month, Congress- 
man Nelson wired her that he thought 
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it her duty to give her findings to Con- 
gress and promised they would be 
brought out without political bias. 

Mrs. Crane is best known to the read- 
ers of THE Survey as the founder of 
the People’s Church in Kalamazoo, one 
of the first institutional churches of the 
Middle West, and for her creative part in 
starting the associated charities there, 
the civic club, visiting, nursing, housing 
reform and playgrounds, kindergartens, 
manual training, and a wide range of 
other civic and social activities. In co- 
operation with the women’s clubs and the 
state Board of Health of Kentucky she 
made a sanitary tour of the larger cities 
of the state which challenged public 
opinion. Her most recent work in this 
direction was a stirvey of sanitary con- 
ditions in Rochester. Mrs. Crane’s hus- 
band, Dr. A. W. Crane, is an expert on 
cancer and is regarded as one of the 
ranking scientists in the medical profes- 
sion in the Middle West. She is acting 
with his co-operation and endorsement, 
her purpose being very much more fun- 
damental than an attack upon an indus- 
try or a governmental department. Her 
contention is that meat inspection should 
be a service to consumers rather than 
a service to producers and that responsi- 
bility for it should rest not in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, but in a federal 
health authority; and that so long as the 
present lax standards continue, the people 
are paying a sobering cost in the insidi- 
ous spread of some of the most distress- 
ing diseases known to medical science. 


SOME STAFF CHANGES IN 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 


The New York School of Philanthropy 
has come into the full use of the en- 
dowment left it by the late John S. Ken- 
nedy. This increased income and the 
continued co-operation of the Russell 
Sage Foundation have made it possible 
to put into operation the coming year 
plans which the officers of the school and 


_its friends have had more or less clearly 


in mind from the beginning, for its de- 
velopment as a professional training 
school, and also to announce a second 
year of residence work for those who en- 
ter the school in the autumn of 1912. 
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With these developments in prospect, 
the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety has released its general secretary, 
Edward T. Devine, from all administra- 
tive duties in order that he may concen- 
trate his time and energy on the educa- 
tional and administrative problems of the 
School of Philanthropy, and may weld 
the practical and academic forces which 
enter into the working scheme of the 
school. As announced in THE SURVEY 
of April 27, Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
who resigns as director and takes up 
additional work at Columbia in the more 
congenial university field, will remain an 
active member of the teaching staff, re- 
sponsible for courses on labor legislation 
and the administration of laws for the 
protection of industrial workers. 

Four new members have been added 
to the staff, all of whom will give their 
entire time to the school. Porter R. 
Lee, general secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity, has 
been engaged to take charge of the de- 
partment of family rehabilitation; Kate 
Tlolladay Claghorn, registrar of the New 
York Tenement House Department, to 
take charge of the department of statis- 
tics; Henry W. Thurston, superinten- 
dent of the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society, to take charge of the depart- 
ment of child welfare succeeding Albert 
H. Yoder, who has been appointed presi- 
dent of the state normal school at White- 
water, Wis.; and F. D. Tyson, instruc- 
tor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
to give courses on amusements and’ recre= 
ation and on social ideas in literature. 
In addition to the four new mem- 
bers of the staff, the school will con- 
tinue to have the entire time, as here- 
tofore, of Frank D. Watson, whose 
courses deal with the scientific basis of 
social work; David Blaustein, whose 
courses are on problems of immigra- 
tion; and Mary G. Worthington, super- 
visor of field work; and a substantial 
part of the time of six members of the 
special staff who are responsible for full 
courses of fifteen or thirty lectures. 

Special lecturers will, of course, be 
secured as heretofore to supplement the 
systematic continuous instruction for 
which the staff is responsible. 
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LITTLE MARKETS 
AND BIG PRICES 


That the responsibility for the present 
high cost of supplies in New York, com- 
pared with other cities, can be charged 
first of all to the chaotic and cumbersome 
system of marketing which now prevails, 
is a major conclusion brought out by the 
hearings during the past few months 
under the direction of the State Food 
Investigating Commission which was 
appointed by the governor less than a 
year ago. The members of the commis- 
sion have already reached at least two 
conclusions of importance: 

That present physical facilities for market- 
ing in Manhattan are woefully inadequate. 

That the poorer classes in the city are suffer- 
ing under a burden of prices which would be 


substantially reduced if these physical facili- 
ties were improved. 


These conclusions, together with rec- 
ommendations for legislation directed to- 
ward the amelioration of conditions, will 
be brought out in a preliminary report 
which the committee on marketing of the 
State Food Investigating Commission 
expects to present to the public on or 
about June 1. The commission has 
been granted a lease on life for another 
year before making its final report. 

The committee on marketing consists 
of William Church Osborn of New York, 
chairman; Ezra Tuttle of Eastport, Long 
Island; and Calvin Husen, the new state 
commissioner of agriculture. The power 
of the committee is entirely limited to the 
authority to make investigations and to 
offer recommendations for legislation. 
Edward Ewing Pratt has been appointed 
chief statistician. 

In mid-April a convention of pro- 
ducers and consumers’ leagues and other 
interested organizations seemed to be of 
the view that the New York city con- 
sumer is paying too much for commodi- 
ties and the producer receiving too little. 
“The farmer receives about twenty cents 
of every dollar paid by the consumer for 
vegetables to-day,” was the emphatic as- 
sertion of one of the speakers. To rec- 
ommend definite plans for the reduction 
of the cost of living and to begin a con- 
certed campaign to bring producer and 
consumer closer together was the imme- 
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diate purpose of the convention. Reso- 


lutions were adopted as follows: 


1. That the adoption of a system of parcels 
and express post should be immediately urged 
upon congress. 

2. That steps shoud be taken to relieve the 
congestion on West street and to improve the 
physical marketing facilities in that section 
of the city. 

3. That the establishment of city markets 
in which the producer and consumer could 
come into direct communication should be 
urged upon the mayor, the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, and the Board of Alder- 
men. 

4. That the state Department of Agriculture 
should be requested to take an active part in 
the movement to develop and encourage co- 
operation. 

5. That a standing committee be appointed 
to study and promote the growing tendency 
toward co-operation between producer and 
consumer. 


PLAN FOR MUNICIPAL 
NEEDS COMMITTEE 


Half a hundred active social work- 
ers of New York city met in mid-April 
to consider the projected establishment 
of a municipal needs committee. Fred- 
erick C. Howe, the newly elected head of 
the People’s Institute, acted as chairman 
of the conference. 

Because the project if carried out is 
one of far-reaching consequence, affect- 
ing not only the social but also the in- 
dustrial situation, no formal off-hand en- 
dorsement of tentative plans for such a 
committee was expected or requested. At 
the end of the discussion, however, those 
present believed that there was enough 
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af promise in the proposal of a municipal 
needs committee to call for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to draw up 
a tentative plan. John Collier held that 
the growing unity of purpose in social 
effort in New York has come through 
a broadening of the views of workers 
rather than through a merging of organ- 
izations. 

. Bailey B. Burritt and David Blaustein 
emphasized the need for greater concert 
among the agencies dealing with public 
health and charities and with the immi- 
grant. James B. Reynolds stated that 
many features of our criminal law are 
hostile to the accomplishment of social 
justice and urged that our system of crim- 
inal law and criminal procedure needs re- 
construction based on caréful scrutiny. 
While convinced that the municipal needs 
committee should only be established af- 
ter sufficient investigation, Marcus M. 
Marks believed that one rich field for its 
labors would be to aid in creating some 
form of machinery calculated to prevent 
strikes and aid in settling them. Ray- 
mond V. Ingersoll urged that a commit- 
tee on general municipal needs, espe- 
cially if it is to approach underlying 
economic causes, must be conceived of 
as a means “for furthering discussion, 
co-operation, and the obtaining of reli- 
able social data rather than as an instru- 
ment for the pushing of any definite ag- 
gressive programme.” 

Seba Eldridge held that a commit- 
tee on municipal needs might make a 
continuous general study of social con- 
ditions in New York and efforts to im- 
prove them; that as parts of a thorough- 
going survey it should stimulate other 
agencies, state, municipal, and private, 
to make detailed investigations into 
phases of municipal life about which we 
have not adequate information, to be 
followed by campaigns for improvement; 
under the committee or independent ed- 
itorship and through commercial publish- 
ing enterprises an adequate literature on 
our municipal life and the problems pe- 
culiar thereto should be developed; and 
finally that it should help establish great- 
er correlation and better team work 


among the agencies in the field of social 
work. 
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A METHODIST CALL 
TO SOCIAL SERVICE 


Early last November the Commission 
on Social Service of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, 
speaking for a dozen denominations, 
adopted in Chicago a striking platform 
of social service planks for its constitu- 
ents to work for. At almost the same 
moment the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches issued from Washing- 
ton, D. C., quite as emphatic a call to 
arms in the war against social ill. Three 
weeks ago the Conservation Congress 
of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, representing American Prot- 
estantism, challenged organized religion 
to set to work at once to frame “the 
Christ-answer” to the cry of modern so- 
ciety, or to pay the price of speedy ex- 
tinction.* At the present moment the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is deliber- 
ating over a report from its federation 
for social service which throws up fur- 
ther breastworks in the advance for social 
regeneration. : 

Delegates from China, India, and 
Japan as well as from European coun- 
tries are mingling. with the American 
Methodists at this quadrennial confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Minneapolis this month. The report 
of the Federation for Social Service is 
made in accordance with instructions 
given by the conference of 1908. Among 
“principles and measures of social re- 
form so evidently righteous and Chris- 
tian as to demand the specific approval 
and support of the church” the report 
lists: 

Equal rights and complete justice for all 
men in all stations of life. 

The protection of the family, by the single 
standard of purity, uniform divorce laws, 
proper regulation of marriage, and proper 
housing. 

whe fullest possible development’ for every 
child, especially by the provision of proper 
education and recreation. 

The abolition of child labor. 

Such regulation of the conditions of toil 
for women as shall safeguard the physical 
and moral health of the community. 

The abatement and prevention of poverty. 

The best possible care of all dependent per- 
sons, and also all prisoners. 

ifPor accounts of these proceedings, see respec- 


tively, THE Survey for November 25 and Novem- 
ber 11, 1911, and May 4, 1912. 
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The protection of the individual and society 
from the social, economic, and moral waste 
of the liquor traffic. 

The conservation of health. 

The protection of the worker from dan- 
gerous machinery, occupational diseases, in- 
juries, and mortality. 

Free access to employment and the means 
of self-maintenance for all men and for the 
protection of workers from the risk of en- 
forced unemployment. 

Suitable provision for the old age of the 
workers and for those incapacitated by in- 
jury. 

The principle of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes. 

A release from employment one day in seven. 

The gradual and reasonable reduction of 
the hours of labor to the lowest practicable 
point, and for that degree of leisure for all 
which is a condition of the highest human life. 

A living wage as a minimum in every in- 
dustry and for the highest wage that each 
industry can afford. 

The most equitable division of the product 
of industry that can ultimately be devised. 


In amplification of the labor standards 
set the report says: 


The representatives of the united churches 
have already declared their conviction that 
anything over ten hours in any business or 
employment is an abuse which should not be 
tolerated in a Christian community nor exacted 
by a Christian employer. It is our further 
belief that in many of our large industries the 
strenuous working conditions make immedi- 
ately necessary the eight-hour day. 

The minimum living wage is already a legis- 
lative demand in several industrial states. Re- 
cent data concerning wages and living condi- 
tions in large sections of our industrial pop- 
ulation are the basis for this demand. The 
connection they reveal between low. wages, 
with their resultant bad housing, and mal-nu- 
trition, and the low development of morality 
and spiritual life, make it incumbent upon the 
churches to rally in the campaign to realize 
their demand for a living wage. 

In addition, the entire force of the churches 
should be thrown into the nation-wide cam- 
paign, by investigation and legislative enact- 
ment, to protect the workers from industrial 
accidents and industrial diseases and to pro- 
vide swift and sure compensation for the suf- 
ferers from such accidents and diseases. 


The social creed of the churches, con- 
tinues the report, calls for active par- 
ticipation by them in campaigns for 
child welfare, for public health, for recre- 
ation, against poverty, against crime, and 
for international peace. Underneath all 
present movements for industrial and 
social progress, it is stated, there are 
fundamental principles which are in their 
origin Christian, or in their development 
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have been greatly accelerated by the 
Christian religion. Some of these are 
the democratic control of industry, social 
justice, and conscious control of social 
progress. In elucidation of the first the 
report says: 

The autocratic control of industry by any 
group of men without regard to the rights, 
either of other groups who contribute to the 
industrial process, or of the public, is phiere= 
fore contrary to Christian standards. The im- 
mediate application, in every industry, of the 
principle of collective bargaining, is not only 
essential to the protection of the modern in- 
dustrial worker, but it is the first step toward 
that co-operative control of both the process 
and proceeds of industry which will be the 
ultimate expression of Christianity in indus- 
trial relationships. 


As if in answer to the complaint made 
by Professor Rauschenbusch at the Con- 
servation Congress last month that his 
first intimation that there were any social 
problems came not from the theological 
seminary but from the outside world, the 
report urges “the necessity of such sup- 
port for theological schools and of so 
adjusting the proportionate demands of 
the curriculum that their students shall 
receive the most adequate equipment for 
community ministry.” We read: 


We regard it as essential that such students 
as enter our seminaries with no knowledge of 
practical sociology or the elements of practi- 
cal economy should be required to take courses 
in these subjects; that all students who grad- 
uate from our seminaries should have been 
instructed in the social content of the scrip- 
tures, in the methods and principles of social 
service, in the ethical and religious aspects of 
modern social movements and of industrial or- 
ganization. . . We believe that every 
Methodist institution should attempt to give 
to all its students the knowledge and spirit 
to qualify and lead them to engage in social 
service in their community. 


The report is signed by Herbert Welch, 
Harry F. Ward, H. F. Rall, Frank Ma- 
son North, Worth M. Tippy, John Wil- 
liams, J. W. Magruder, and William M. 
Balch, executive committee. 


SOCIAL PLANKS FOR AN 
INDUSTRIAL PLATFORM 


The Cleveland meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
June 12 to 19, will see the heading up 
of three years’ work of its committee on 
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standards of living and labor. This com- 
mittee was launched at the Buffalo meet- 
ing in 1909 and in her presidential ad- 
dress at St. Louis the following year, 
Miss Addams pointed out that those who 
in hospitals, orphanages, relief societies, 
and settlements are brought face to face 
with the human waste in industry have 
a message to tell to managers and men, 
whose first business is, of course, that 
of production. At this St. Louis con- 
ference, the general field was blocked out 
under the chairmanship of Paul U. Kel- 
logg; at Boston last year the work was 
carried forward another stage, with in- 
cisive discussions in each field, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League; at Cleveland in June the com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Owen 
R. Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, will conclude its 
labors. 

More than any other national body in 
America, the Conference of Charities and 
Correction includes within its sphere of 
interest all those’ propaganda organiza- 
tions which stand in one way or another 
for industrial reform and readjustment. 
The child labor. committees want to 
lengthen childhood and apply educational 
tests. The consumers’ leagues and wo- 
men’s trade union leagues want to short- 
en the working week and the working day 
for working women; the standard-of-liv- 
ing investigators have something to say 
on the minimum wage; and the tubercu- 
losis associations something on the trade 
causes of disease. 

The idea back of the committee is to 
merge these various planks into a com- 
mon platform which unitedly the various 
social organizations of America can 
stand for in the next decade; can apply: 
to legislation in the various states, and 
to the standards set by a local industry 5. 
can burn into the public consciousness. 
The national conference itself adopts no. 
platform, of course; but at Cleveland, 
at the call of the chairman of this com-. 
mittee, a meeting will be held of repre-. 
sentatives of state and national organiza-. 
tions which, it is hoped, will put forward: 
a rounded industrial platform in so em=. 
phatic a way that it may have some influ- 
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ence on the labor planks in the political 
platforms to be drafted at Chicago and 
Baltimore. Wages, hours, safety and 
health, homes, and trade life or working 
years are the five divisions in which the 
platform will be put before the Cleve- 
land meeting for discussion. 

Bulletins announcing the Cleveland 
meeting can be had by addressing Alex- 
ander Johnson, secretary, Angola, Ind. 
The new committee on the relation of 
medical and social work has been divided 
into seven subcommittees, which are to 
consider the medical and social inter- 
relationships of the following forms of 
social work: hospital social service; 
visiting nursing; industrial disease and 
accidents; infant mortality; blindness; 
insanity and epilepsy; important social 
diseases (tuberculosis, syphilis, hook- 
worm, and alcoholism). Under the chair- 
manship of William J. Schieffelin, the 
committee on immigration will present 
some original material on the subject of 
assimilation, especially industrial assimi- 
lation. Not the least striking will be the 
facts gathered by a representative of one 
of the. immigrant-sending nations who 
has worked in the fields of labor open to 
his countrymen once they have landed 
at Ellis Island. 


OTHER COMMITTEES 
AND THEIR WORK 


With the passage of the Children’s 
Bureau bill, the session of the committee 
on children will take on an opportune 
interest. What a city ought to know 
about its children and the socialization 
of the schools are two of the scheduled 
topics. The maintenance of the family 
will be the central thought of the program 
of the committee on families and neigh- 
borhoods, of which William J. Kirby 
of the Catholic University of Washing- 
ton is chairman. Its theme has been 
‘blocked out in a way to provoke popular 
interest and command the attention of 
psychologists and economists as well as 
“case-workers” :—maintenance of income 
and health; maintenance of integrity; 
maintenance of individuality; mainten- 
ance of the family as furthered by co- 
operation among relief agencies. It 1s 
the intention of the committee on hous- 
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ing and recreation, of which Joseph Lee 
ig chairman, to approach the recreation 
question “not as a problem of evil but 
as a problem of good, of how to utilize 
the proper and natural impulses of young 
people through fuller and happier life and 
more satisfying expression instead of al- 
lowing them to run to waste and to 
harm.” Closely related will be the work 
of the new committee on sex hygiene of 
which Charles \WW. Birtwell is chairman. 
One section meeting will probably be 
eccupied with eugenics, including the 
subject of sterilization which provoked 
such discussion at the Portland confer- 
ence, but the general meeting will con- 
sider the problem of practical teaching: 
(a) the general proposition; (b) methods 
with parents and teachers; (c) talking to 
children, and (d) methods with the med- 
ical profession. 

While the committee on courts and 
prisons, of which Bailey B. Burritt is 
chairman, will take up consistently the 
various phases of injecting the spirit of 
social work into the inferior courts, there 
will be lively and timely interest in its 
session dealing with another phase of 
the relation of the courts to social con- 
ditions—namely, the effects of judicial 
conservation towards social problems. 
Here the 1912 conference is well abreast 
of the latest waves of public discussion, 


‘while the discussion of the extent to 


which state boards should manage and 
control state institutions, as provided for 
by the committee on public supervision 
and administration, of which H. C. Bow- 
man is chairman, takes it back to the is- 
sues round which debate ran high in the 
meetings of thirty years ago. That the is- 
sues in this latter field are by no means 
quiescent is shown by the fact that an- 
other topic falling under the last named 
committee—to what extent the state 
should supervise and control private in- 
stitutions—has been imbedded both in 
the strenuous Juvenile Court fight in 
Chicago the past winter and in the year 
long struggle between the New York 
comptroller’s office and the children’s in- 
stitutions which receive city funds. The 
conference sermon will be preached by 
Walter C. Rauschenbusch of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. 
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FLY TIME IN 
TUSCALOOSA 


A development of comparatively re- 
cent birth in most of the towns and 
cities of Alabama is the formation of 
civic improvement clubs. In Birming- 
ham and in Sheffield interest and action 
are taking root, but in Tuscaloosa, seat 
of the University of Alabama, there is 
as yet little civic pride as applied to the 
practical problems which confront the 
town. 

The city market of this quaint and 
interesting old place is a breeding place 
of filth and disease. In the section 
where the butcher’s booth is located the 
odors are unbearable. Nothing is 
screened and flies swarm thick and fast. 
Directly back of the refrigerator where 
the meats are kept is: an open privy. 
Perhaps it is because this has been just 
so for more than half a century that no 
stir has been made to change it. The 
idea of cleaning up and introducing 
sanitary conditions in the market place 
or in the town as a whole has not ap- 
parently occurred to Tuscaloosa. 

In Sheffield, on the other hand, active 
steps are being taken by the Civic Im- 
provement Club to arouse public interest 
in the work of cleaning up the city. 
Every woman housekeeper in the town 
has received a postal card which reads: 


QUERIES. 
: pre ey 
_Are you interested in the work of the 
civic improvement organization? 


Would you consent to become an active 
worker along with the committee? 

If not an active worker, would you en- 
courage those who are, by keeping your 
premises and alleys clean? 


Knowing that your sidewalks are an in- 
dex to your manner of management, won’t 
you keep them orderly ? 


_Have you prepared to cover unsightly 
views by planting vines, climbing nastur- 
tiums or shrubs? 


In a word, won’t you try to encourage 
the—— 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION? 


The club has also distributed widely 
some civic aphorisms from The Book 
of Gopher? by Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 


See THH Survey, April 23, 1910. 
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and the following civic alphabet which. 
was published in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion: 


THE CIVIC ALPHABET 


A—Aim to make Arbor Day annual ‘‘clean- 
up” day. 

B—Banish the tin can district from your 
city. 

C—Clean up back yards and alleys. 

D—Destroy rubbish by burning. 

E—Educate housewives to demand clean 
markets. 

F—Fine every club member who does not 


work. 

G—Give free lectures upon civic improve- 
ment, 

H—Have campaign against unsightly Dill- 
boards. 

I — Interest city authorities in “clean-up” 


ay. 

J —Join all forces for the anti-dirt crusade. 

K—Kill sidewalk spitting or it will kill you. 

L—Let your slogan be: “Do it for home 
sweet home.” 

M—Make requests of preachers for ‘‘clean- 
up” sermons. 

N—Next to godliness is cleanliness. 

O—Organize the children into civie leagues. 

P—Plant trees, and then plant trees, and 
plant more trees. 

Q—Question authorities about city expendi- 
tures. - 

R—Remember to plan parks and playgrounds 
now. 

S—Study city ordinances and work for their 
enforcement. 

.T—Try to make the school buildings social 
centers. 

U—tuUse every effort to arouse citizens. 

V—Vanquish the opposition with good na- 
ture. 


W—wWage increasing war upon all weeds, 
flies and mosquitoes. 

X—Xact obedience to the city sanitary laws. 

Y—Your city is YOU; never forget that. 

Z—Zeal, courage and patience will “‘clean- 
up” the city. 


TOASTS TO A ONE 
YEAR OLD COURT 


A subscription banquet attended by nine 
hundred people to hear what?—noth- 
ing more nor less than the first year’s 
work of the Chicago Domestic Relations 
Court! The size of the gathering im- 
pressed especially social workers who are 
accustomed to hard sledding and short 
distances in social effort. An explanation 
lies in the effective co-operative relations 
which the court has sought to establish 
with every social agency whose influence, 
counsel, or help could be brought to bear 
upon the family problems with which the 
court deals. ; 

The interest of the business men of 
the city was represented in the presiding 
officer, Homer E. Stillwell, a former 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. The significance of this new 
branch of the Municipal Court as a de- 
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velopment in jurisprudence which had 
had most wholesome effect upon the rela- 
tions between the courts and the people, 
was attested by the presence and re- 
marks of Stephen S. Gregory, president 
of the American Bar Association. 

The essence of the new idea for which 
the court stands was embodied in a few 
words by Jane Addams who showed how 
people coming in contact with it will be- 
gin to think of a law court not as some- 
thing “down on them,” but as a “place 
of friendship” where their troubles may 
be straightened out rather than tangled. 
Similarly, the Very Rev. P. J. O’Calla- 
han, referring by contrast to the Domes- 
tic Relations Court, pointed out that 
courts. are “too often tribunals of law 
rather than of justice.” 

Social relations and conditions as fac- 
tors properly entering into the determin- 
ation of every case were discussed by 
Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, who showed how 
similar violations of an ordinance may 
involve in one instance evil intent, and 
in another mere misfortune. Domestic 
difficulties, he pointed out, are often due 
to lack of family privacy under defective 
housing conditions, or to the wunac- 
customed strains to which immigration 
sometimes puts the family ties. 

The establishment of one court to deal 
with the family problem as a whole was 
urged by Judge Merritt W. Pinckney of 
the Juvenile Court. Declaring that 
parental neglect and incompetence were 
responsible for most of the delinquency 
which brought to the court three-fifths 
of the 12,000 children who have passed 
through it during his incumbency, he 
showed how cumbrous is the present 
division of jurisdiction among several 
courts. He cited one family situation 
which dragged through four different 
courts. The problem of support, he 
pointed out, is dealt with by the County 
Court, trouble between husband and wife 
occupies the attention of the Domestic 
Relations Court, proceedings for divorce 
come up in the Circuit Court, and the in- 
terests of children are the concern of the 
Juvenile Court. Not only happy settle- 
ment for the family but economy of time 
and effort for the courts demands that 
one tribunal have power and_ jurisdic- 
tion to cover all phases of such a case. 
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Amendments to the law shown by ex- 
perience to be needed and a larger meas- 
ure of co-operation from various social 
agencies were pleaded for by Chief 
Justice Olson of the Municipal Court 
and Judge Charles N. Goodnow of the 
Court of Domestic .Relations. Among 
the amendments urged by the former was 
one which he said would broaden the 
present family abandonment statute so as 
to throw greater weight upon non-sup- 
port. For abandonment a deserting hus- 
band can be arrested and punished but 
once. Under the amendment proposed 
a non-supporting husband would be 
guilty of a continuous offense for which 
he could be re-arrested and dealt with 
any number of times while the marital 
relation existed. Justice Olson urged 
other amendments requiring the father 
of a child born out of wedlock to pay 
for its support and education just as the 
father of a legitimate child is compelled 
to, and allowing criminal cases to be 
tried upon court information. 


A BUREAU FOR 
HUSBAND FINDING 


Judge Goodnow, to whose tireless and 
painstaking work in organizing the court 
Justice Olson attributed much of its suc- 
cess, called attention to statements in the 
first annual report of the court that 514 
defendants for whom warrants had been 
issued could not be found, and that this 
shows the urgent need for establishing 
a “delinquent husband-finding bureau” 
in connection with the court. Such an 
agency, the report continues, should have 
funds to bring these husbands back when 
found, for all of the 514 cases, with the 
exception of eighty-nine which involved 
bastardy, rested upon*family abandon- 
ment and dependency. Of 1,172 persons 
tried and found guilty, 610 were convict- 
ed of wife and child abandonment, and 
290 of child dependency. Of these goo 
ofienders ony 38 were sent to the House 
of Correction, for the court “followed 
the policy that one man at work is worth 
a thousand locked up in the House of 
Correction.” For the support of de- 
pendent women and children the court 
collected $36,679.20. This represents 
about one-half of the total amount paid 
under order of the court to wives and 
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children, as the other half is paid direct 
to the wife or custodian of the children. 
Among those philanthropic and social 
agencies, rendering the greatest . co- 
operation in investigation, as shown in a 
table in the report, are the following: 
Juvenile Protective Asséciation in 759 
cases, Bureau of Personal Service in 74 
cases, Mental Hygiene Society in 26 
cases, and Legal Aid Society in 221 
cases. Assistance was provided by the 
United Charities in 237 cases, and the 
Children’s Day Association in 37 cases. 
Judge Goodnow declared that no 
“newer justice” had been discovered, and 
no new device to cure ills. In seeking to 
administer the law according to its letter 
and yet give force to its spirit he said 
that he had tried to utilize every agency 
which might help reunite family ties or 
remedy bad home and environmental 
conditions. He re-stated the program 
for which the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions stands, summed up in a statement 
accompanying the annual report: 


1. Uniformity of decisions and treatment of 
offenders. 

2. Removal of women and children from 
the evil influence of a police court environ- 
ment. 

3. A more intelligent understanding of con- 
ditions and environment surrounding each 
case and consequently a more just and sym- 
pathetic treatment of each offender. 

4. A vigorous reaching out for the causes of 
delinquency and dependency in children and 
by promptly checking the cause, lessen the 
effect. 

5. An effort to make the court equally as 
good an agent to keep husband and wife to- 
gether, and thus give the children the home 
influence, as it has been an agent in separating 
them. 

6. To inaugurate a system whereby delin- 
quent deserters may be promptly compelled 
to support their wives and children, thus 
forcing the one upon whom that obligation 
rests to perform that duty and thus relieve 
the charitable public of another burden. 

7. To exercise a watchful care over desery- 
ing and unfortunate women and children, by 
seeing that they are placed under the protec- 
tion of some person or organization that will 
extend to them such help, advice and direc- 
tion that will put them in the way of becom- 
ing self-sustained. 

8. To keep a complete system of records re- 
garding each case so that in time, from the 
composite whol2, some useful results may be 
obtained and some beneficial laws enacted. 

9. To give prompt trials, especially when 
juries are demanded, and thus give more 
speedy justice than heretofore. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE NEW YORK FACTORY 
BUREAU 


A year ago, the New York legislature 
passed bills recommended by the Wain- 
right Commission which increased the 
state factory inspection service from, 
sixty-five to eighty-five inspectors,’ dis- 
tricted the state, and provided for eight 
supervising inspectors. 

It looked as if New York was to have 
the best kit of tools in the country to reg- 
ulate the human side of industrial opera- 
tions—to stand between the individual 
worker and bad air, child labor, un- 
guarded machinery, and the general run 
of industrial hazards. Today it looks 
as if this kit of tools had been purloined 
bag and baggage by the spoils politicians ; 
and as if the trusted chief workman 
whom the state had put on the job, had, 
for the sake of being allowed to handle 
the tools at all, shut his eyes while 
they made off with most of the_booty. 
It is a situation over which all friends of 
efficient factory inspection ought to feel 
concern. 

It will: be sremembered= that the 
tgt1r_ legislation, which divided the 
state into eight factory inspection dis- 
tricts, called for the appointment of a 
supervising factory inspector to have 
charge of the work in each district and 
to draw a salary of $2,500 annually. 
This was hailed as a great stride for- 
ward; New York was to have a corps of 
competent men in the field, who could 
meet engineers and superintendents on 
a footing of equal equipment and com- 
petency. Let us review the steps by 
which this stirring advance was frittered 
into a vote-getting contraption. 

The State Civil Service Commission in 
an unannounced meeting—which was con- 
sequently unattended by any of the 
friends of the measure—decided to put 
these eight new positions in the exempt 
classification and thus open the door to 
merely political appointees. It was sey- 
eral months before news of ths action 
became generally known. Then, when 


*Since increased by the Frawley bill to 125, only 
20 of whom are to be women. 
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the cat was out of the bag, the com- 
missioners reopened the question. Two 
public hearings were held, at which social 
workers and civic leaders argued in 
favor of competitive examinations, and 
representatives of the State Federation 
of Labor argued that the positions ought 
to go to labor men, who would possibly 
not have technical qualifications that 
would enable them to pass an examina- 
tion. 

This contention might have force with 
respect to representation on the Bureau 
of Arbitration, but factory inspection has 
to do with the enforcement of safety 
laws. 

Such work demands special qualifica- 
tions which may very well be possessed 
by a trade unionist no less than by an 
engineer: but men who cannot prove 
their equipment in open examination 
should not be appointed merely because 
they represent either employers or em- 
ployes. 

After a long wait the commission an- 
nounced its decision, unparalleled in the 
history of wise men since the days of 
Solomon. It decided that four of the new 
positions should be in the competitive 
class and: the other four, :.which are 
identical positions, should be exempt. 

All of these things are more or less 
familiar to readers of THE Survey. They 
are presented again only that the record 
may be kept clearly in mind. 

Acting under the decision of the com- 
mission, Labor Commissioner John Wil- 
liams appointed the four who are in the 
exempt class, but made temporary ap- 
pointments of those four who are in the 
competitive list, pending the examina- 
tions. His permanent appointees are Ed- 
ward A. Bates of Utica, N. Y.; James 
J. Murphy, 309 East 18 street, New 
York city; Edward J. Pierce, 110 Front 
street, New York city; and Jeremiah 
Flood, 185 East 93 street, New York 
city. Elliot H. Goodwin, secretary of 
the Civil Service Reform Association, 
gives us the following information: 

Bates was secretary of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, which appeared before the 
State Civil Service Commission in December 
by its executive committee and opposed the 
placing of the supervising factory inspectors 
in the competitive class. Murphy is a printer 


by trade’ and has been several times president 
of the “Big Six.” 
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Pierce is a democrat of the second assembly 
district, appointed for Al. Smith, the Tam- 
many leader in the assembly. Smith was pres- 
ent at the hearings before the state commis- 
sion and showed a great interest in this mat- 
ter. 110 Front street is an old building at 
the foot of Wall street, the ground floor be- 
ing occupied by coffee brokers. . Pierce lives 
on the top floor and is the janitor. His wife 
states that his previous occupation had been 
that of a ianitor and that he has been in the 
real estate business. 


Jeremiah J. Flood is Frawley’s man. His 
business is that of a plumber. Under Bor- 
ough President Ahern he was superintendent 
of construction of sewers at $3,000, but he 
was dropped by McAneny. His name became 
known in connection with the famous “letters 
to a boss” published in the American in De- 
cember, 1909. You will probably recall the 
famous “Tom and Jerry” letters. They dealt 
with finding a snug. place for Jerry in the 
dock department before the new administra- 
tome camey ins. ss Jerrys) was senemialbeas||. 
Flood. 

In arranging for the examinations held 
in April to fill the four non-exempt posi- 
tions which Commissioner Wiliams had 

filled temporarily, the Civil Service Com- 
mission laid down the following qualifi- 
cations, among others, that must be met 
by those who would seek these positions: 

Applicants must be between thirty and sixty 
years of age and must have had at least ten 
years’ practical experience in some mechani- 
cal or other occupation directly tending to 
fit them for the duties of the position; they 
must also be experienced in handling men and 
affairs. Scholarship and technical 
training in mechanical subjects will be taken 
into account only when combined with prac- 
tical experience as above outlined. 


It will be noted that these very strange- 
ly devised qualifications debar a_ late 
graduate of an engineering school no 
matter how large his ability or how high 
his standing. More than that, they debar 
any engineer, no matter how large his 
ability and no matter what his experi- 
ence, if he shall have had nine years’ 
practical experience instead of ten. Evi- 
dently technical training goes by the 
board, and practical experience, what- 
ever that is interpreted to mean, takes 
its place. It is perfectly evident that 
these qualifications are intended to be 
such as will admit to the office men 
who can be made use of politically. So, 
as far as the supervising inspectors 
stand, the law that had been vaunted 
as the beginning of a great era that 
would place the New York Factory Bu- 
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reau among the best in the world has 
been perverted so as to exclude certain 
classes of trained men while it opens wide 
the bureau as easy spoils to political 
henchmen and appointments of the sort 
calculated to deliver the labor vote. 

Most difficult of explanation to the 
sympathetic on-looker has been the posi- 
tion of Labor Commissioner John Wil- 
liams throughout these assaults upon the 
factory bureau. Mr. Williams has been 
commissioner under two governors. Be- 
fore that he was chief factory inspector ; 
before that he was a deputy factory in- 
spector. Earlier still he was a member 
of the assembly from Utica. As a youth, 
he was a wage-earner. He has worked 
his way up in the public service by hard 
work and personal application. THE 
Survey has never heard a whisper re- 
flecting upon his integrity. On the other 
hand, it has heard much that tends to 
show he had been an efficient and intelli- 
gent officer. But since the overthrow of 
the Republican Party in New York in 
the fall of 1910 and the election of a 
democratic governor and legislature, it 
has observed a change on the part of John 
Williams, and it has not been a change 
for the better. In his career as commis- 
sioner of labor, he has not always taken 
as firm a stand in regard to law enforce- 
ment as THE SuRVEY believes such a pub- 
lic officer should take. He has permitted 
subordinates to remain in office—dead 
wood and incompetents with political back- 
ing—who ought to have been removed. 
Yet fundamentally we have believed 
that Mr. Williams was standing for right 
principles and not a few of his appoint- 
ments, such as that of A. E. Newell as 
mechanical engineer and of Frances A. 
Kellor as head of the immigration bureau, 
met with instant public recognition. Yet 
i, was Mr. Williams himself who in the 
first place recommended that the eight 
supervising factory inspectorships be put 
in the exempt class. Although he never 
opposed putt*ng them back into the com- 
petitive list, it was he who gave the offi- 
cial impulse to that reactionary decision 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

It is well known that a department 
head at Albany, when he wishes a position 
filled, specifies in a general way the qual- 
ifications that he desires the appointees 
to have. Whether or not Mr. Williams 
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actually devised the qualifications that 
were advertised by the Civil Service Com- - 
mission in the case of the four re- 
maining supervising factory inspector- 
ships, he is not on record as_hav- 
ing opposed these qualifications. What 
is very clear is that the men appointed 
to fill the four exempt positions received 
their appointments from Mr. Williams 
and that none of them has a record that 
has yet come to the public that would 
tend to recommend him, for example, as 
an inspector of machinery or as an ex- 
pert on ventilation. Only one of them 
may be presumed to have special knowl- 
edge of sanitation. THE Survey ad- 
dressed a letter to the commissioner in- 
quiring into the qualifications of these 
four men. No reply was received. 

This injection of politics into the De- 
partment of Labor is a thing calculated 
to arouse the gravest alarm. It bodes 
no good to the workingmen of the 
state. It is the poorest of excuses to 
foint out that Mr. Williams is a re- 
publican official in a democratic admin- 
istration and that it was necessary for 
him to make concessions in order to en- 
able him to hold his position. It is no 
service to the people of the state that an 
official holds his position if he has to 
give up in return for it the very things 
that enable him to serve the interests of 
the people. It is not of great importance 
that Mr. Williams, or any other individ- 
ual, continues to draw a salary from the 
state, but it is of great importance that 
the laws should be efficiently administer- 
ed. There never was a time when Com- 
missioner Williams could not have rallied 
to his support the decent people of all 
parties in this state—and the decent peo- 
ple are vastly in the majority—if he had 
appealed to them and let them know the 
plight that he was in. But he kept silent. 
To maintain his position he did things 
that the politicians desired. It was a 
great opportunity that Commissioner 
Williams has had this past year, the op- 
portunity of a life—and he did not meas- 
ure up to it. Governor Dix, commis- 
sioner Williams’ superior, shared in that 
opportunity, and in equal measure fell 
short of seizing it. His responsibility is 
not so much a matter of open record as 
that of his commissioner, but it is as 
inescapable. 
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FIRST YEAR’S WORK OF A 
NEW STATE BUREAU 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN 


In October, 1910, a new bureau was 
organized in the state Department of 
Labor to perform the useful task of look- 
ing after the welfare of newly arrived 
immigrants. Experience has shown that 
these people, if left to their own devices, 
are likely to fall victims to exploitation 
of various kinds, with resultant damage 
not only to themselves but to the com- 
munity. A report of the first year’s 
work of this new Bureau of Industries 
and Immigration, just issued, shows re- 
sults which, it must be confessed, are 
rather disappointing. One reason for 
this is obvious. The law under which 
the bureau was organized gives it per- 
mission 
to “make full inquiry’ into the “condition, 
_welfare, and industrial opportunities of all 
aliens arriving and being within the state’; 
to collect information as-to the demand for 
labor, the supply of labor, the occupations 
for which aliens are best adapted; to bring 
about intercommunication between labor and 
employers; to investigate applications for 
labor; to co-operate with employment or im- 
migration bureaus, public or private; to de- 
vise means for preventing congestion and ob- 
viating unemployment and to inspect all la- 
bor camps in the state. 


In addition, the law makes it manda- 
tory upon the bureau 


tc furnish to the school authorities complete 
lists of alien children of school age within 
the state; to aid in the enforcement of the 
compulsory education statute; to co-operate 
in devising methods for instruction in Eng- 
lish and citizenship; to inspect all employ- 
ment and contract labor agencies dealing 
principally with aliens; to co-operate in en- 
forcing laws relating to private bankers; to 
secure information as to alien delinquency 
and dependence; to co-operate in securing 
deportation when necessary; to investigate 
conditions of transportation and afford pro- 
tection against frauds, crime and exploita- 
tion; to investigate all complaints as to 
frauds or improper practices by notaries pub- 
lic or public officials, and finally to “investi- 
gate and study the general social conditions 
of aliens within this state,’ and to “con- 
sider and devise means to promote the wel- 
fare of the state.” 


To carry out this wide plan an appro- 
priation of $9,700 was allowed for the 
year. This provided only for salaries 
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of one chief investigator, five special in- 
vestigators, and one stenographer. The 
commissioner of labor later provided, 
from a general fund at his disposal, the 
traveling expenses of the investigators, 
and the cost of supplies and printing. 
For legal, clerical, and stenographic serv- 
ices, supplies, furnishings, and rent an 
amount equal to the original appropria- 
tion was contributed by the chief investi- 
gator, Frances A. Kellor, and by Carola 
Woerishoffer, a special investigator. 
The mandatory portions alone of the 
bureau’s task would have proved a strain 
on its resources, but notwithstanding an 
attempt was made to carry out the per- 
missive parts also. Coming to actual 
results, we learn that the bureau has 
started a card index and industrial map, 
showing in what sections aliens of differ- 
ent nationalities are permanently located 
or are desired, and the advantages of the 
localities to aliens, and that it has issued 
a sixteen-page pamphlet containing in- 
formation and advice to immigrants. 
The bureau has registered 693 em- 
ployment agencies and instructed them 
to keep the statistical record of appli- 
cants required by law. These agencies 
are to be inspected by the bureau also. 
The report does not state how many ac- 
tually were inspected, but does say that 
in consequence of its inspection many 
small cities, which had been unaware of 


‘the provisions of the employment agency 


law, have since taken up the enforcement 
of the law in co-operation with the bu- 
reau. In addition, twenty-seven homes 
and philanthropic organizations which 
distribute aliens have been registered 
and inspected. 

A long account of abuses suffered by 
the immigrant to and from the port of 
entry is given, but apparently the bu- 
reau has been able to do little to 
remedy them. It has received and in- 
vestigated complaints in cases where 
the alien could stay and prosecute, but 
ustially the complaint was received just 
prior to the departure of the immigrant. 

Under the heading, labor and _ living 
conditions, is given an account of con- 
ditions in labor camps, the results of an 
investigation undertaken with a view to 
making recommendations for legislation. 
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Rut unless something more was learned 
than is given in this report, nothing new 
of importance was discovered. In fact, 
it would seem that conditions in labor 
‘camps were sufficiently well known fif- 
teen years ago to afford a basis for rad- 
ical reform if the state had been dis- 
posed to make it. In addition to the 
investigation, however, the bureau did 
secure some practical action in the 
passage of an immigrant lodging-place 
law, applicable to all camps and commu- 
nities other than “temporary — sleeping 
quarters.” This law covers mainly the 
question of publicity of rates, and con- 
formity to fire, building, and health laws 
of the state, leaving many forms of ex- 
tortion and abuse untouched. 

In two great industrial calamities of 
the past year, the Arbuckle fire and the 
Triangle fire, the bureau took a hand in 
assisting the families affected, by finding 
them employment and protecting them 
from exploitation. Other phases of the 
labor question taken up by the bureau 
were personal injuries of aliens and child 
labor. Along these lines investigations 
were made, but no remedial action taken. 

The report shows that the bureau has 
made investigations and undertaken to 
co-operate in the enforcement of laws 
relating to private banks, real estate in- 
vestments, stock companies, raffles, loan 
agencies, and benevolent and fraternal 
societies. As a result of their work 
with the banks, a considerable number 
obtained the proper licenses, and many 
have gone out of business. 

An account is presented of what has 
been done to carry out the mandatory 
provisions of the law for distributing 
names and addresses of alien children 
and devising methods of instruction. In 
the first line of work, 8,369 names of 
children of school age were distributed 
during the school year. In addition, al- 
though not required by law, the names 
and addresses of 4,822 children of the 
ages of fifteen to eighteen were dis- 
tributed, in order that investigations 
might be made into the discrepancies of 
age and working conditions; and 368 
names of children of six years and under 
were sent out, so that account of them 
might be kept by the school authorities 
later. The value of such a system de- 
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pends upon the use made of it by those 
to whom the information is given, and 
the results so far are too incomplete to 
judge of this. 

With regard to devising methods of 
instruction, the bureau has apparently 
done nothing more than make the gen- 
eral recommendation that a bureau of 
camp school instruction be established in 
the Department of Education, charged 
with the establishment and administra- 
tion of special schools for the instruction 
of adults and children, or, if this be not 
feasible at the present time, that a camp 
school commission be created, charged 
with the duties of investigation, estab- 
lishment, and administration of such 
schools. 

Again in addition to its duties im- 
posed by the law, the bureau tried the 
experiment, at the request of some of 
the settlements in New York, of obtain- 
ing the names of families at Ellis Island 
and transmitting them to the nearest 
settlement house in the neighborhood, 
for friendly visiting. Four hundred and 
twenty-five such names were furnished, 
but the reports made did not appear to 
justify the experiment. 

A bureau of information was organ- 
ized. This has distributed 8,500 copies 
of various laws; 2,000 pamphlets con- 
taining information and advice, and has 
sent information at various times to 962 
foreign-language newspapers, fifty bene- 
volent societies, and 292 philanthropic 
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The report lays special emphasis on 
the work of the division of complaints 
and adjustment. The object aimed at 
was to assure to every admitted alien 
a hearing, in which he might state, in 
his own language if necessary, his com- 
plaint or difficulty, have an impartial in- 
quiry, and if possible, secure an adjust- 
mental ts is perhaps no* fault of the 
bureau that only 515 complainants found 
their way to this division in the course 
of the year, out of the hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants deposited on 
our shores. But it does indicate that the 
object aimed at is by no means reached 
as yet. 

This completes the list of activities de- 
scribed in the report. The general im- 
pression conveyed to the reader is that 
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‘the bureau has been trying to under- 
take too many things. This is in part 
the fault of the law for laying upon it 
such a heterogeneous assortment of 
duties, and of the general administration, 
for failing to provide enough money to 
carry on these tasks properly. 


The bureau might be criticized further 
for spending relatively too much of its 
limited time and money in research and 
investigation. This should have been 
sufficiently well done before the present 
law was passed, to insure remedial pro- 
visions adequate to meet the situation 
for some time to come, and demanding 
enough on the administration side to 
occupy the whole time of a state bureau. 
Confusion and a waste of effort and 
money are certainly the product of any 
arrangement whereby remedial legisla- 
tion of one year embodies so largely pro- 
visions for superseding itself the next 
year, and so on indefinitely. 


The disadvantage of the present mix- 
ture of investigation and administration 
in the bureau’s work is seen in the char- 
acter of its recommendations for further 
legislation. These are of quite hetero- 
geneous nature and of most unequal sig- 
nificance, evidently such immediate rem- 
edies as the particular phase of the 
problem encountered by the bureau in 
its somewhat zigzag path of activity 
seemed to call for. 

It is to be hoped that in the coming 
year the bureau will concentrate as 
closely as possible upon the mandatory, 
administrative provisions of the law, and 
exercise discretion in leaving undone 
even mandatory work if if cannot be 
carried out effectively. It might be sug- 
gested that the law itself could be 
amended to advantage by giving the bu- 
reau more definite work of its own and 
relieving it of a practical duplication of 
the work of other governmental agencies 
under the guise of “co-operation.” It 
seems a waste of public funds to main- 
tain a Department of Charities, and also 
an outside bureau to help them look after 
alien dependents, a Department of Edu- 
cation, and an outside bureau to assist 
in the work of educating alien children, 
a State Employment Agency, and a 
special bureau to supervise the employ- 
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ment of aliens. The thought evidently 
is that a bureau with its attention con- 
centrated entirely on aliens can give bet- 
ter service with respect to aliens than 
these other departments, whose functions 
are more general. It would seem how- 
ever, that in cases where it is desirable 
to concentrate interest, the functions 
themselves should be concentrated, so as 
not to make one state bureau mainly a 
prod to the others. The question Outs 
custodiet custodes is often despairingly 
asked, but is it not wise to let the answer 
be the private citizen or organization, 
and not another custos? 


THE EAST SIDE IN OIL 
AND CRAYON 
HENRY MOSCOWITZ 


Associate Leader New York Ethical Culture Socicty 
and Head Worker of Madison House 


Despite the flood of magazine articles 
written by enterprising journalists’ on 
New York’s East Side, no adequate in- 
terpretation has ever been written. We 
think of the East Side in terms of dumb- 
bell tenements, push carts, and dirty 
streets. 


There are so few who know the 


RUSSIAN DANCER, 
A Statue by Jo Davidson. 
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East Side for what it is, 
a seething caldron of 
ideas. There is no im- 
migrant neighborhood 
in the city of New York 
which is so rich in in- 
herent cultural forces. 
The East Side, like Bos- 
ton, is a state of mind, 
but unlike the Hub, it is 
a state of mind which is 
always in a state of flux. 
No new idea is unwel- 
come here. Not a few 
systems of thought, re- 
ligious, economic, or phil- 
osophical, are _ repre- 
sented. Yet it is a 
closed world to the large 
mass of the American 


public. 
With its daily news- 
papers having a cir- 


culation of about 250,000, its serious and 
humorous weekly and monthly publica- 
tions, its scholarly contributors, its flood 
of the best literature translated into Yid- 
dish jargon, its crowded theaters and lec- 
ture halls pulsating and vibrating with 
thought and enthusiasm, its “Fleet 
Street” of writers gathering in a pictur- 
esque café—but why continue this cata- 
logue of East Side characteristics? I 
do so in explanation of the announcement 
of the exhibit at the Madison House 
which read: 


An exhibition of works by artists who are 
in sympathy with, or have found inspira- 
tion in, this section of the city. In addi- 
tion to subjects of general interest, the ex- 
hibition will partly represent an artistic in- 
terpretation of picturesque features in which 
the neighborhood abounds. 


Most of the artists who contributed 
are Russian Jewish immigrants who have 
lived in the neighborhood. Nearly every 
one of them has suffered for artistic self- 
expression. In an atmosphere of econo- 
mic pressure which characterizes every 
immigrant neighborhood, art is a luxury 
which few can afford. These young men 
became artists because they hdd to. 
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The individualism of the Russian 
immigrant is reflected in the work of 
these painters. Nearly all of them are 
artistic insurgents. They belong to some 
impressionistic school. They are filled 
with an instinct for original self-expres- 
sion. They detest the conventional, the 
mere conformist, just as the East Side 
detests him. Bernard Gussow, whose 
pastels of night scenes in New York and 
street-life east of the Bowery throb with 
color, movement, and poetic feeling was 
long ago one of the members of the S. E. 
1. Club at the University Settlement. He 
13 an intimate friend of Jacob Epstein, 
another S. E. I. member, whose realistic 
groups of sculpture on the facade of the 
London Academy of Medicine on the 
Strand gave the Puritan sensibilities of 
some Englishmen a severe jolt, roused 
considerable discussion in the public 
prints, and even caused a parliamentary 
interpolation. 

Samuel Halpert and A. Walko- 
witz represent various phases of the 
post-impressionistic school. ipl GaN 
Mathes is an impressionist. Mr. Walk- 
owitz exhibited a number of East Side 
market scenes which are full of sen- 
timent and sincerity. He is an eloquent 
exponent of the subjective in art. He, 
too, detests the conventional, and desires 
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A drawing by Bernard Gussow. 


to communicate on canvas the “inner- 
most inmost” as he expresses it. Max 
Weber is the leading representative of 
the Cubists in America. Some laymen 
do not understand his paintings; it is 
certain that he, also, is a rebel. George 
Luks exhibited a picture of an East Side 
café and Jo Myers showed sketches of 
East Side street scenes. The medallions 
and sculpture of Victor Brenner are too 
well known to characterize. The work 
of Jo Davidson has recently awakened 
considerable interest. 

Aside from its merits, the entire ex- 
hibit was suggestive of the artistic possi- 
bilities in the Russian Jewish immigrant 
and challenges the immigrant and the 
American to conserve these powers in 
the Americanizing process by blending 
them with the best in our native civiliza- 
tion. The American of the future should 
be such an amalgam of Old World and 
New World qualities. The flippant 
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sloughing off by the second generation 
of traditions which have served as a 
spiritual anchorage to the race, and their 
rapid taking on of unlovely traits in their 
environment which represent the worst 
features of our American life, constitutes 
the moral peril of an immigrant neigh- 
borhood. We must deepen their concep- 
tion of an American by relating these 
conserving forces in their race inheritance 
with the idealism of American democ- 
racy. This is the cardinal human prob- 
lem of an immigrant neighborhood and 
challenges the qualities of high states- 
manship in teachers and social workers 
among immigrants. Their most impor- 
tant function 1s a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion which can relate the generations to 
one another and to the American outside 
their walls. In this sense, the exhibit at 
the Madison House can be regarded as 
an attempt at an artistic self-revelation 
of an immigrant neighborhood. 
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LILIAN BRANDT, Contributing Editor 


‘A NEW CONSCIENCE AND AN ANCIENT EVIL 

By Janp AppamMs. The Macmillan Company. 

219 pp. $1.00; by mail of THe Survey $1.08. 
Tt would be a work of supererogation to com- 
mend a book by Miss Addams to the favor- 
able attention of readers of THE Survey. For 
those—if there are any—who are not quite sure 
what this one is about, we may say that the 
“ancient evil” is prostitution. The “dangers 
implicit in city conditions . the allure- 
ments which are designedly placed around 
many young girls in order to draw them into 
an evil life’ are made vivid by story after 
story of real girls. Instead of “fallen women” 
we see tired, over-burdened, ignorant children 
in need of protection. On the other hand, 
Miss Addams had been “much impressed and 
at times fairly startled by the large and diversi- 
fied number of people to whom the very ex- 
istence of the white slave .traffic had become 
unendurable and who promptly responded to 
any appeal made on behalf of its victims.’ By 
writing these articles for McClure’s Magazine 
and later putting them into permanent form, 
she has probably done more to increase that 
number than she could have done in any other 
way. 


SEX IN RELATION TO SOCIETY 

By HAVELOCK BLuis. F. A. Davis Company. 

656 pp. $3.00; by mail of TH»n SURVEY $3.20. 
This is the final and culminating volume in 
Mr. Ellis’s monumental series of Studies in 
the Psychology of Sex. It treats of the sexual 
impulse in its relation “to third persons and to 
the community at large with all its anciently 
established traditions.” It is encyclopedic in 
character, and must become an important book 
of reference to social workers who are con- 
cerned with the problems of prostitution, ven- 
ereal disease, sexual morality, infant mortality, 
or eugenics. Its special value is that it assem- 
bles and makes accessible to the average stu- 
dent the serious thought of the world on these 
subjects. 


EDUCATION IN SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE 


By PuHILtip ZENNER. Stewart and Kidd Com- 
pany. 126 pp. $1.00; by mail of THE Str- 


VEY $1.06. 
This “message from a physician,” reprinted for 
the third time in less than two years, will help 
all who find themselves face to face with the 
practical problem of instructing one child or 
many in what they need to know about sex 
hygiene. Dr. Zenner reproduces four talks 
which he gave to the boys of a school in a poor 
district of Cincinnati and two talks to college 
boys. They have an admirable dignity and 
reserve (“mild,” the author describes them) 
and yet are direct and plain. The same 
qualities characterize Dr. Zenner’s general dis- 
cussion of the question of how and when such 
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imstruction should be given, which forms the 
last part of the little book. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL 

Edited by Epwin R. A. SpnigmMan, LL.D. G: P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 303 pp. $1.75; by mail of THE 

SuRVEY $1.89. 
A serviceable volume is this second edition of 
the report prepared in 1902 under the direc- 
tion of the Committee of Fifteen. The origi- 
nal report, which has long been out of print, 
is reissued without any changes, and occupies 
about half the book. Professor Seligman 
adds, in the latter half, an account of the 
developments which have taken place in the 
last ten years in the movement for the re- 
duction of vice in Europe and in America. A 
full bibliography is included. 


THE FACTORY 


By JONATHAN THAYER LINCOLN. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 109 pp. $1.00; by mail of 
THE SurRveY $1.10. 


In easy readable style the author (a Massa- 
chusetts manufacturer) traces the part played 
by inventors and inventions—from the flying 
shuttle to the steam engine—in the develop- 
ment of the factory system, describing the 
more evident social changes that accompanied 
the new processes of production and at the 
same time arguing a powerful influence ex- 
erted by the factory system toward “modern 
democracy” and “the eternal cause of free- 
dom.” Not much new matter is presented, 
Carlisle, Defoe, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
others being quoted very freely; but some of 
the old facts are presented in new connec- 
tions. The historical discussion deals mainly 
with developments up to the middle of the last 
century. 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON SOME AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
By JAMES. CooKEB MILLS. 299 pp. 1.50; 1 
mail of THb Survey $1.62. ete 

A popular account of the processes and de- 
velopment of eight important American in- 
dustries, with a chapter on The Achievements 
of the Blind. The industries described are 
lumber, salt, sugar, paper, rubber, leather, 
moulding, and graphite. 


THE COMING TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By J. W. Prravrt. yeOrg' a 7 

Taree One aeanines ce Hen 208 Cone 
In effect this is a plea for the elimination of 
unemployment by establishing educational col- 
onies which shall produce within themselves 
practically all the goods which they need for 
their own maintenance. “Perhaps the sim- 
plest of all [devices which would relieve the 
immediate ills] would be to establish indus- 
tries where boys after leaving school could 
be employed for a certain number of years 
under the best possible conditions, and in the 
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country wherever it could be managed, pro- 
ducing things for their own use. Then people 
out of work could just take their place in 
the organization (which would not necessar- 
ily mean working with the boys), producing 
things not for sale, but for their own use 
and consumption.” We understand that three 
colonies have already been established on this 
plan, one in England, one in France, and one 
in Italy, and that a society exists (the Edu- 
cational Colonies Association, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S. W.) for the purpose of pro- 
moting these ideas. 


THE MODERN WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT 
By Dr, KaAnruHn SCHIRMACHER. Translated from 
the second German edition by Carl Conrad Hek- 
hardt. The Macmillan Company. 280 pp. $1.50; 
by mail of THE Survny $1.61. 
This is a careful collection of information, 
now for the first time available in English, 
regarding the characteristics of the woman’s 
movements of various countries, their rela- 
tion to the national labor movement, the 
nature of the opposition met step by step by 
the struggle for political rights, andthe rela- 
tion of women to industrial and professional 
life. It includes a mass of details and figures 
not collected anywhere else. Thirty-five coun- 
tries or groups of countries are considered, 
including even the far east. Dr. Schirmacher 
has carried her second edition, on which the 
translation is based, up to 1909 and Dr. Eck- 
hardt has added further facts in regard to the 
movements in America. 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM OF THE PRESENT DAY 
By Jessin WALLACE HuGcuHan, PH.D. John Lane 
Company. 265 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tua 
Survey $1.35. 

In fifteen compact little chapters Miss Hugh- 

an gives the main outlines of socialist theory, 

traces the history of the socialist movement in 
this country, and discusses the immediate and 
ultimate economic program of Socialism. All 
this is given in such brief compass, in so clear 
and simple a fashion, that the average reader, 
who grapples hopelessly with the average 
treatise on Socialism, can go through this 
book with interest and understanding, and 
end with some intelligent idea of the move- 
ment. Miss Hughan is to be particularly com- 
mended for paying especial attention to pres- 
ent phases of the movement, even at the ex- 
pense of some detail of the past. Most writ- 

ers dwell so long upon the road from 1848, 

that they get weary and come to rest by the 

70's or 80's, or even in the 50’s and 60's, which 

does not help us at all when we want to know 

the difference between the “S. P.” and the 

“S. L. P.’, and other alphabetical combina- 

tions which bewilder us daily. Furthermore, 

the book is delightfully fair in tone and tem- 
per. The various leaders of socialist thought 
are shown, freed from the sacerdotal haze 
that hangs over them in so many partisan 
presentations, as fallible human beings, strug- 
gling away at a very tough problem, and 
sometimes Miss Hughan even lets us see them 
slipping into adoption of one feature after 
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another of the competitive system, as they 
approach closer and closer to the practical 
side of the question. Last but not least, 
should be mentioned an excellent bibliography, 
with few titles older than 1800. 


THE SUPERSTITION CALLED SOCIALISM 

By G. W. de TUNZELMANN, B.Sc. J. B. Lippin- 

ecott Company. 394 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE 

SurRveEY, $1.59. 
Curiously enough this book shows opposite 
characteristics in almost every respect from 
the one just mentioned. It is long, it is not 
fair in tone and temper, and it is hard to 
read. Although intended primarily for use 
in debates, the greater part of the book is 
taken up with discussion of the abstract eco- 
nomics and philosophy of Socialism. If so- 
cial regeneration has to wait, in the first place 
until the average stump-speaker has reached 
a correct theory of value and a correct phil- 
osophy of history, and in the second place 
until he has grounded the average hearer 
in these, we fear it will wait a long time. 
The few pages devoted to the historical side 
of Socialism are unfortunately deficient in 
facts, and filled with mistaken imputations 
of belief and motive. Briefly, this book is a 
center of heat rather than of light, while Miss 
Hughan’s little book is exactly the reverse. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SOCIALISM 

By Ira B. Cross, Pu.D. The Macmillan Com- 

BT OF 152 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tur SuRvVEY 
This is intended to be “a hand book to the busy 
reader” or “a text-book for the classroom.” 
It meets certain requirements for such pur- 
poses admirably, for it is dispassionate, clear, 
and concise. The title of one chapter, The 
Inevitability of Socialism, raises the contrary 
expectation, but the chapter itself proves to 
be an examination of both sides of that prop- 
osition, with the conclusion that it has not 
yet been established. References are a con- 
spicuous feature of the book. They occupy, 
in fact, one-third of the pages. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIALISM 

By JOHN Sparco and GprORGH LOUIS 

PH.D. The Macmillan Company. 

$1.50; by mail of THH SurRvEY $1.61. 
This is also a text-book, but much more ela- 
borate, and frankly partisan. Socialism is 
defined as “a criticism of existing society 
which attributes most of the poverty, vice, 
crime, and other social evils of to-day to the 
fact that, through the private or class owner- 
ship of the forces of production and exchange, 
the actual producers of wealth are ex- 
ploited by a class of non-producers; a theory 
of social evolution according to which the 
rate and direction of social evolution are 
mainly determined by the development of the 
economic factors of production, distribution 
and exchange; a social forecast that the next 
epoch in the evolution of society will be dis- 
tinguished by the social ownership and control 
of the principal agencies of production and ex- 
change, and by an equalization of opportunity 
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as a result of this socialization; a movement, 
primarily consisting of members of the 
wealth-producing class, which seeks to con- 
trol all the powers of the state and to bring 
about the collective ownership and control 
of the principal means of production and ex- 
change, in order that poverty, class antagon- 
isms, vice and other results of the existing 
social system may be abolished and that a new 
and better social system may be attained.” 
The subject is treated under these four as- 
pects, with a closing section on Policy and 
Progress, which includes a list of the social 
reforms which socialists can consistently fa- 
vor. As “estimates” of the proportion of the 
population in the United States who are “in 
poverty” Mr. Hunter’s popular “guesses” are 
re-affirmed, in which the result is obtained by 
assuming “beyond question” that one abso- 
lutely unknown quantity “would more than 
cancel” another absolutely unknown quantity 
which bears no relation to it. It is a little 
surprising to find the statement that Dr. Devine 
“admits” that poverty is not ordinarily due to 
personal faults of the poor themselves. We 
Should have said that he had argued rather 
vigorously to establish that contention. 


THE RECORD OF AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE 

By H. M. HynpMan. The Macmillan Company. 

422 pp. $1.75; by mail of THn Survey $1.90. 
It is at first with satisfaction, then with some 
slight regret, that the reader finds that this 
life of the veteran of English Socialism is 
a distinctly literary biography, a book to 
stand beside Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
autobiographical writings in the vigor and 
interest of its matter, its light on a personal- 
ity, and its style. There have, however, 
been so many vital happenings in England in 
the last generation in which Hyndman—for, 
as Bernard Shaw says, this name has so im- 
pressed itself on its generation that a ‘“‘mister” 
would be ridiculous—has been a vigorous, 
sometimes a central figure, that we should 
have liked to learn in more careful detail 
about things of which he had intimate knowl- 
edge. We should have been glad, for in- 
stance, to be told more fully, less reminis- 
cently, about that radicalism which developed 
in 1881 into the nucleus of English” Social- 
ism, with Hyndman, Jack Williams, William 
Morris, and Edward Carpenter as its four 
most characteristic figures, Tom Mann and 
Ben Tillett among their young learners. The 
story stops in 1889, not long after the starting 
of the Social Democratic Federation, and as 
Hyndman tells us in his preface that Social- 
ism is the thing he takes most solemnly, and 
half promises another volume later on, the 
reader who cares more for the Socialist in 
the author than for the author in the Socialist 
may still get some day the details he wants. 
Meanwhile what historical matter he does 
give is in the form of side lights, and in 
some cases brilliant inside lights, on contem- 
porary history. He does not spare either the 
individual or the class, nor does he hesitate 
to antagonize his personal friends, if they 
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stand opposed or indifferent to the wrongs 
of the oppressed. Cutting himself off from 
his own class, where his inheritance, his con- 
nections, and his brilliant talents laid almost 
any office open to him, he identified himself 
with movements and classes which were hated 
and feared. He gave up the wealth he was 
born to and accepted extreme poverty. With 
a peculiarly impersonal delicacy the autobio- 
graphy only brings in this poverty, as well 
as other personal details, as it comes inci- 
dentally into his public life. Throughout his 
public life Hyndman followed a line of 
thought or investigation, like Socrates, “whith- 
ersoever it led him” and acted in accordance, 
regardless of the consequences on his own 
material life. With it all he had by no 
means the martyr’s temperament, but exactly 
the reverse. He is autocratic and nat- 
urally aristocratic, a brilliant thinker and 
observer, by no means always right, but al- 
ways convincingly sure that he is right, 
afraid of nothing and willing, as he tells us 
himself with a touch of humor, to raise a 
riot if he thought it would be an effective 
means of publicity. Though a keen-sighted 
investigator—it was his investigation, for in- 
stance, into the amount of destitution in Lon- 
don that is said to have been one of the 
causes that started Charles Booth on his 
monumental work—he was preéminently an 
agitator. Though it does not tell the whole 
story of what Hyndman and his federation 
represent Bernard Shaw’s description hits off 
the agitator in him as revealed in this story 
of his life: “With head aloft and beard 
abroad, carrying the red flag with such high 
conviction that the smallest and silliest rab- 
ble at his heels seems the Revolution.” 


“SCUM O’ THE EARTH” AND OTHER POEMS 


By Ropert Havpn SCHAUFFLER. Houghton 
Miffin Company. 58 pp. $1.00; by mail of 
THD SurvEy $1.09. 
The poem which gives the title to this slender 
collection is a vision of the potential gifts in 
the “stranger peoples” who are passing in to 
America through the gate of Ellis Island. 


ENGLISH FOR COMINC AMERICANS 

By Prrpr Roperts, Ph.D. Association Press. 

212 pp. 50 cents postpaid. 
As a result of his own experience in teaching 
English to immigrants Dr. Roberts has worked 
out a series of courses suitable for such classes, 
of which this is the third, following Prepara- 
tory English and a First Reader. The subjects 
of the lessons in this book are events in the 
history of the United States, the important in- 
dustries of the country, and questions of gov- 
ernment. Each subject is treated in a brief 
page or two of simple English, followed by ex- 
ercises in grammar and the use of words. 


THE MIND OF PRIMITIVE MAN 


By Franz Boas. The Macmillan Company. 294 
pp. $1.50; by mail of THr Survny $1.60. 


In this course of lectures before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston and the National Uni- 
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versity of Mexico Prof. Boas has elaborated 
his previous fragmentary discussions of a 
problem which has occupied his attention for 
many years. He examines the assumptions 
on which racial prejudice is based and finds 
little to support them. He investigates the 
influence of environment and heredity upon 
man’s anatomical structure and consequently 
upon his mental make-up; considers the mental 
traits common to all mankind—articulate 
language, the use of implements, and the 
power of reasoning; studies the problem of 
the relation of racial types to cultural ad- 
vancement by attempting to correlate them, 
and, finding “a general lack of correlation,’ 
concludes that “cultural stage is essentially a 
phenomenon dependent upon historical causes, 
regardless of race”; describes the mental char- 
acteristics of primitive man, regardless of his 
racial affiliations; and applies the results of 
his investigation to the race problems with 
which we are confronted in the United States. 
The “social aspects” of this scientitic inquiry 
are summed up by Prof. Boas in his final 
paragraph: “I hope the discussions contained 
in these pages have shown that the data of 
anthropology teach us a greater tolerance of 
forms of civilization different from our own, 
and that we should learn to look upon foreign 
races with greater sympathy, and with the 
conviction that, as all races have contributed 
in the past to cultural progress in one way 
or another, so they will be capable of advanc- 
ing the interests of mankind, if we are only 
willing to give them a fair opportunity.” 


THE PROMISED LAND 

By Mary ANTIN. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

373 pp. $1.75; by mail of THE Survey $1.88. 
An appeal to the same end, but by very differ- 
ent means, is this autobiography of a Russian 
Jewish girl who “began life in the Middle 
Ages” and who now, though not yet thirty 
years old, is “your contemporary in the 
twentieth century, thrilling with your latest 
thought.” Like Edward A. Steiner’s account 
of his childhood and youth,! it is “a concrete 
illustration of a multitude of statistical facts,” 
an individual story which is typical of many, 
and which should help us to understand the 
many unwritten lives. Coming to America 
just when she did, at the age of twe've or 
thirteen, “all the processes of uprooting, trans- 
portation, replanting, acclimatization, and de- 
velopment” took place in the soul of Mary 
Antin, and all these processes she has de- 
scribed vividly. The impressive feature of the 
story is the splendid egotism, or the perfect 
faith—whichever you please—with which she 
accepted and used and gloried in the oppor- 
tunities of America, finding it indeed for her- 
self and hers “the promised land.’ The book 
is fuller than the papers which have appeared 
in The Atlantic Monthly, and is enriched by 
several photographs of people and places in 
Polotzk. The eager-eyed little girl who faces 
you when you open the book is irresistible. 


tAgainst the Current. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25; by mail of THE Survby $1.35. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED IN APRIL 


CAPTAIN MarTHA Mary. By Avery Abbott. The 
Century Company. 211 pp. $1.00; by mail of 
THE Survey 1.08. 


A NEw CONSCIENCE AND AN ANCIpNT Eyiu. By 
Jane Addams. The Macmillan Company. 219 
pp. $1.00; by mail of THr Survny $1.08. 


Tun Homp NourswW’s HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL 
Nursinc. By Charlotte A. Aikens. W. B. 
Saunders Company. 276 pp. $1.50; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.64. 


THE PROMISED LAND. 
ton Mifflin Company. 
of THE SurRvnyY $1.88. 


THE STORY OF A PLOUGH-BOY. 
John Lane Company. 450 pp. 
of THE Survby $1.37. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Benjamin Marshall Davis. The University 
of Chicago Press. 163 pp. $1.00; by mail of 
TuHp Survey $1.12. 

THE CRIMINAL AND THE COMMUNITY. 


Devon. John Lane Company. 339 pp. 
by mail of THE SurRvpy $1.90. 


By Vernon Lyman Kellogg. Henry 
$1.00; by mail 


By Mary Antin. Hough- 
373 pp. $1.75; by mail 


By James Bryce. 
$1.25; by mail 


By James 
$1.75 5 


BrYOND WAR. 
Holt and Company. 172 pp. 
of THE SuRvBY $1.07. 


THH RECORD OF A CITY: 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 
gott. The Macmillan Company. 257 pp. 
by mail of TuHp Survny $3.18. 


SociaL ASPECTS OF EpucaTion. By Irving King, 
Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. 425 pp. 
$1.60; by mail of TH Survny $1.71. 


Tur ELPMENTS OF STATISTICAL Merruop. By 
Willford I. King, M. A. The Macmillan Com- 
any. 250 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE SURVEY 
$1.62. 


Tub LAST OF THE PURITANS. (A story.) | By 
Frederic P. Ladd. RF. M. Lupton, Publisher. 
240 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tu Survey $1.11. 


Tur Lirg AND WoRK OF WILLIAM PryoR LETCH- 
worrtH. By J. M. Larned, Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 472 pp. $2.00; by mail of THD 
Survey $2.11. 


HENRY Demarest Luoyp. By Caro Lloyd. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 2 vol. 308 and 309 pp $5.00; 
by express of TH SurvbY $5.30. 


THE MontTEssoRI MprHop. My Maria_Montessori. 
Translated by Anne WH. George. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 377 pp. $1.75; by mail of 
THE SuRVEY $1.87. 


ENGLISH FOR COMING AMERICANS. Second Reader, 
By Peter Roberts, Ph.D. Association Press. 
212 pp. 50 cents postpaid. 


Scum 0’ THN HARTH, AND OTHER PonMs. _ By Rob- 
ert Haven Schaufiler. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 58 pp. $1.00; by mail of THm SURVEY 
$1.09. 


In BntrHany HOUvsrE. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
by mail of THn SurvrEy $1.36. 

OLD-AGE DEPENDENCY IN THE UNITED States. By 
Lee Welling Squier. The Macmillan Company. 
361 pp. $1.50; by mail of ‘lum Survny $1.61. 

THE QUESTION AS A MBASURE OF EFFICIENCY IN 
INSTRUCTION. By Romiett Stevens, Ph.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 95 pp. 
$1.00; by mail of Tum Survey $1.08. 

Tun ANARCHISTS: THEIR FAITH AND THEIR REC- 
orp, By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. John Lane 
Company. 308 pp. $3.50; by mail of THE 
SuRVEY $3.70. 

SocraLisM As Ir Is. 
The Macmillan Company. 
mail of THp SuRvEY $2.13. 

SoctoLocicaL STUDY OF THE KIBLE. By Louis Wal- 
lis. The University of Chicago Press. 308 pp. 
$1.50; by mail of THe Survny $1.68. 


A Socran SURVEY OF 
By George F, Kenn- 
$3.00 ; 


By Mary Elizabeth Smith. 
293 .pp. $1.25; 


By William English Walling. 
452 pp. $2.00; by 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


The London Times has no comic column, but 
it not infrequently injects a grim unconscious 
humor into its editorial comment. The follow- 
ing definition of a strike is a case in point: 

“Strikes,” said the Times during the recent 
conflict in the British coal fields, “consist in 
workmen stopping at home instead of going 
to work, and they come to an end when the 
workmen cease to stop at home and proceed 
to work again. At present the miners are stop- 
ping at home.” 


* Ok Ok 


“In the great army of law-breakers,” says 
Julian Leavitt in the American Magazine, “it 
is only the failures that land in prison, and 
this consciousness of failure crushes the con- 
vict’s spirit even more than does the prison 
routine.” 

x Ok * 

“The conflict of rights—of the rights of the 
employer to use his own discretion, of the 
rights of labor to steady employment—are 
bound to clash on the basis of skill versus 
service,’ says Al Priddy, writing on unionism 
in the Congregationalist and Christian World. 

* Ok Ox 

In Leslie’s, Carleton S$. Garretson expresses 
in poetical vein, his impatience with the muck- 
taker. In his opinion 


The man who lives but to criticise 

The works of his fellow-man 
And causes no pile of his own to rise, 

But skulks in Advancement’s van 
Has no real place in the world’s vast scheme. 

If he blocks in his misplaced zeal 
The wheel of progress of power supreme 

He’ll be broken upon that wheel. 

Cn: 

In announcing its new Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, of which Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley will be director, Good Housekeeping 
states that he “will be assisted by a staff of 
trained men and women, all of whom come 
with him from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He will be untrammeled in the conduct 
of the bureau by any interference from per- 
sons whose mercenary interests his investiga- 
tions and publications may menace. 

“The bureau will continue and carry on the 
aggressive campaign against food adulteration 
and kindred abuses which Dr. Wiley has pros- 
ecuted for years as an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In addition it will be 
put at the service of the public for examina- 
tion of suspected food and toilet products, by 
whomsoever manufactured, and for protection 
against false weights and measures of every 
description.” 


ok *K Kk 


Herr Bebel, the leader of the radical wing 
of the German socialists, is reported to have 
said when the socialist landslide in the Ger- 
man Reichstag was announced: 

“The peace of Europe is now assured.” 

In a recent sermon at the Church of the 
Messiah, New York, John Haynes Holmes 
interpreted the social significance of the 
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European working-class war against war. He 
said: ; 

“T believe that war between the nations of 
the world is every day becoming more and 
more improbable—for one reason if for no 
other. : 

“T refer to the great awakening upon this . 
question which has come to the working-classes 
of the world, without whose enthusiastic de- 
votion armies cannot be recruited, navies can- 
not be manned, and battles between con- 
tending hosts cannot be fought. It means 
something, does it not, when, in the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan, Russian peasants had 
to be driven to the recruiting stations at the 
point of the bayonet; and even ‘when con- 
veyed to Manchuria and brought face to face 
with the Japanese, had to be driven into bat- 
tle with whips, as a slave-driver would drive 
his slaves? It means something, does it not, 
when the attempt of the king of Spain to 
send his armies into Africa was met by the 
revolt of his subjects in Barcelona and the 
refusal of whole regiments of his soldiers to 
march to the front? And what shall we say 
of the great spectacle which was witnessed in 
Berlin, at the time when war was imminent 
with France, when two hundred thousand So- 
cialists gathered peaceably in the public 
squares, denounced the belligerent attitude 
of the government, and solemnly swore that 
they would never take up arms against their 
brothers in the republic of France? Such 
events as these mean simply that the working- 
classes of the world are awaking to self- 
consciousness. They mean that the common 
people are realizing that there is no reason 
why they should be made ‘food for powder,’ 
in order to satisfy the jealousies of kings, re- 
pair the errors of ministers of state and ad- 
vance the commercial interests of trusts and 
corporations. They mean that the multitudes 
see at last that they have no quarrel with 
their fellow-laborers across the border-lines 
of nations, and that there is no reason, there- 
fore, why they should attempt to shoot them 
to pieces. The time is coming, if it is not 
already here, when some nation will some 
day declare a war against its neighbor, and 
discover to its amazement and disgust that it 
has no soldiers to fill its regiments and no 
sailors to man its ships!” 

* * xX 

An interesting series now running in the 
Outlook is that on home making, based on 
individual statements of household accounts 
and other intimate details of home-making 
and household management submitted to the 
Outlook. The first three articles of the series 
are by Martha Bensley Bruére, on What is 
Home For? Savings or Efficiency? and The 
Cost of Children. 

* Ok Ok 

The Twentieth Century is having a series 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley on The Minimum 
Wage, alternating with a series by Ira Wood 
Howerth on Work and Life. 


Another interesting continued article in the 
March grist is that on big business and the 
law by C. P. Connolly in Everybody's. The 
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Independent has recently published short 
sketches from life, The Newsboy and The 
Night Messenger, by Scott Nearing. 


* OK OK 


In The Veterans, James Henry Henle, in 
a recent issue of the International imagines 
a dialogue in a Mills Hotel. A “little shriv- 
eled up old man is eating at one of the tables 
near the center. He is not a pretty thing to 
look at. He has on no collar, and his neck is 
thin and scrawny; one or two buttons and a 
safety pin keep his waistcoat fastened. There 
are holes in his coat at the elbows, and the 
whole garment is ragged and shiny. His 
shoulders are hunched together, and shud- 
ders continually run over his body. There 
is absolutely nothing beautiful about him. 
His wrinkled face is scarred, and his eyes 
bloodshot and haggard. He eats in fits and 
starts, at moments gulping down his food 
like an animal. Se 

To him enters, “a cheery, fairly well dress- 
ed old man who takes a place at the same 
table with the Ugly One and opposite him.” 


TuHH UGLY ONE: 
So the gov’'ment looks out fer you, eh? 
THE OTHER: 
Yes, I’m a veteran of the Civil War. 
THE UGLY ONE: 

Well, I’m a veteran uv a damned sight worse 
war, and who in hell is gonta look out fer me? 

THE OTHER: 

Why what war was that? 
THH UGLY ONE: 

I don’t know as y’d call it a war anyways. But 
it wuz damn near it. And I went right through 
it, and who’s gonta look out fer me? That’s what 
I wants ter know. 

THE OTHER: 

I don’t understand what you mean. 

to me. 


(Pacifically.) 


Explain it 


THE UGLY ONE: 

Oh, I guess I ain’t gotta tell you. Most every- 
body knows about it. I’m a worker what’s too 
old ter work. I usta be a baker—a pretty good 
one, too, but it took all I made fer me and my 
wife. She’s dead now, thank God! (The other 
starts.) Yes, let me tell you it’s a good thing she 
died before I got so old they fired me. Now I just 
about make enough peddling to keep myself here— 
and there’s days I don’ make enough fer that. Do 
yer know what it is ter spend the night on the 
streets—yhen it’s too cold ter sleep in a park? 


Well? 

‘ THH OTHER: 

I’m infernal sorry fer you, brother, and some- 
thing ought to be done about it, but you must see 
it’s different from my case. I risked my life fight- 
ing the enemies of my country—though they’re 
not that any longer. 


Tur UGuy ONE: 

Well, I risked my life too. D’yer think being 
fifteen hours a day in a damn furnace and eating 
yer meals while yer run around—d’yer think that’s 
healthy? Look what I am now, and look what 
you are. Who took the EvOnss chances? 

* 


In the Independent Professor William B. 
Bailey gives “a bill of wastes” in our national 
life: 

TQUORME se en ie at ere rere 8 000,000 000 
Tobacco, %). 1,100,000,000 
Coffee 194,000,000 
Tea : 83,000,000 
“The unfortunate part of this expenditure,” 
Professor Bailey goes on, “is that not only 
is this vast sum unprofitably consumed when 
it might be expended for articles which are 
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Courtesy of the Independent. 
FIVE FORMS OF OUR NATIONAL WASTE. 


needed by our people, but the money spent 
upon these items reduces the power of re- 
sistance to disease and brings an incalculable 
amount of misery in its train. In our cam- 
paign for conservation the personal habits of 
the people should not be overlooked.” 

The cut that accompanies Professor 
Bailey’s statement shows still another form of 
national waste in expenditures for war, the 
third greatest in the list. 

*x* k OK 

The latest Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science have to 
do with one of the oldest of countries—in its 
new phases. There are sixteen papers om 
China. Among them are An Interpretation 
of China by L. Y. Ho of the University of 
Pennsylvania; The Revolution by Tai-Chi 
Quo of the same university; Reconstruction. 
by the Rey. Arthur H. Smith; The Republican 
Government by Chester Lloyd Jones, pro- 
fessor in the University of Wisconsin. 
Special problems of China are the Manchur- 
ian by Putnam Weale, a resident of Peking;- 
the Open Door by Frederick McCormick;. 
Emigration by Pyan Sing. Natural  re- 
sources, educational and medical systems are: 
the subjects of other papers. 

Pe pene 

An Experiment in Alien Labor, by E.. 
George Payne, professor in Harris Teachers’ 
College, St. Louis,’ deals with the Chinese 
away from home. Prof. Payne describes the 
importation of contraet coolie laborers into 
the Transvaal in 1904 and their repatriation 
two years later, when their numbers had 
swelled to 50,000 and their labor had ap- 
preciably hastened the development of agri- 
culture, transportation, and mining in the 
Transvaal. Some hint of the reason why 
these sturdy laborers proved to be of a class 
“inimical to the best interests of South 
Africa” can be gained from the author’s de- 
scription of the methods used by the recruit- 
ing agents. 

“They did not,’ says Prof. Payne, “make 
inquiries about the character of the coolies 


iUniversity of Chicago Press. Price $0.79 post- 
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they recruited; they rather sought those who 
would enlist with least discussion and expla- 
nation Chinese communities too, as 
in all cases of Chinese emigration, seized 
the opportunity to rid themselves of some of 
their worst members. Some who had com- 
mitted crimes also sought this method of 
escape.” 
* OO OK 

With the spirit of “Judge Lynch” cropping 
out as a result of labor disturbances on the 
western coast, Booker T. Washington’s re- 
cent figures in the Independent on twelve 
months’ lynchings are especially timely, 
showing to his mind how small a factor the 
unwritten law plays, how large a factor the 
unrestrained spirit of mob license to abuse 
a helpless race or class. 

“During the past year,’ says Mr. Wash- 
ington, “lynchings have occurred in eigh- 
teen states. Seventy-one have occurred in 
all, fifty-nine of them Negroes, one a Mex- 
ican, 

“Tt is instructive,” Mr. Washington goes 
on, “to summarize the causes alleged for 
these seventy-one lynchings: In fifteen cases, 
rape or attempted rape, or mere accusation 
of the crime, was the charge; in one, resist- 
ance to officers of the law; in twenty-four, 
murder or attempt to murder; in one, threats 
to kill; in one, “abusive language;” in one, 
“acting suspiciously around the house;” in 
one, “no special offense charged—said to have 
been in the depot with several other Ne- 
groes;” in two, insulting women; in four 
cases of white men my lists do not specify 
the cause; in one, robbery; in one, “murder- 
ous assault;” in one, “robbery and killing offi- 
cers;” in one case (a Mexican boy), stabbing 
a man who had cursed him; in one, “using 
insulting language in addressing a lady over 
the telephone;” in one, “entered a cherry or- 
chard and quarreled with the owner;” in one, 
wife-beating. 

“There are lessons to be learned from this 
record of the year’s lynchings. In the first 
place, it is clear that an evil once begun 
spreads and increases. The habit of lynch- 
ing was begun in this country largely as a 
punishment for rape. It will be noticed, 
however, that out of seventy-one lynchings 
only fifteen, or twenty-one per cent. were 
for rape or attempted rape. Secondly, an 
examination of the individual cases of col- 
ored people charged with crimes that resulted 
in lynching shows that not a single individual 
lynched could be classed as an educated per- 
son. Again, so far as one can discover, not 
a single one of these persons was the owner 
of property or a taxpayer. Then again, in 
considering lynchings, it is to be borne in 
mind that, since the individuals have not had 
a trial, it is known that many innocent per- 
sons are lynched.” 

* ok x 

Almost contemporaneously with the Common 
Cause, the first national anti-socialist periodical 
in America, American socialists set on foot 
the National Socialist, a weekly of which 
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several issues have now apeared. It has on 
its editorial staff Louis Kopelin, Washington 
correspondent for the National Socialist Press, 
and W. J. Ghent, secretary to Representative 
Berger. Its main object is to bring before 
socialists and the public in general Tactsmettt 
regard to economic conditions gained through 
debates in congress, government documents, 
and other official sources. The National So- 
cialist will have seven regular departments, 
which are thus described in the prospectus: 

1. A department called The Arsenal, which 
will publish the latest government facts and 
figures exposing the evils of capitalism. 

2. A department which will show the con- 
structive side of the government. 

3. A department which will give a complete 
and comprehensive review of the week’s work 
in congress, especially that relating to socialist 
and labor matters. 

4. A department that will keep the people 
posted as to the latest decisions of the courts. 

5. A department which will attempt to an- 
swer any questions asked by subscribers. The 
editors of this department will have at their. 
disposal the wonderful Library of Congress 
and the extensive reference works owned by 
the various federal departments. 

6. A department which will give a digest 
of the week’s news in the socialist movement, 
here and abroad. 

7, A department which will review the do- 
ings in the labor world. 

* Ok Ox 

A child welfare department is being pub- 
lished in the Saturday evening edition of the 
Oregon Daily Journal of Portland. Under 
the editorship of Frances Marion Hawkes, 
information concerning the various local, 
state, and national agencies affecting children 
is popularly presented. Recent issues, for 
example, have discussed the social center 
movement, the activities of the congress of 
mothers, development of playground inter- 
ests on the Pacific Coast, and the need of 
efforts to prevent the evils of congestion and 
bad housing in Portland. 

Each time the department appears, it in- 
cludes a brief directory of local organiza- 
tions devoted to child welfare or social bet- . 
terment in general, including the Day Nurs- 
ery and Flower Mission, Neighborhood 
House, the Consumers’ League, the Juvenile 
Court, the People’s Institute, the boys’ de- 
partment and big brothers’ work of the Y. 
M. C. A,, the Big Sisterhood, the Congress 
of Mothers, and the Child Labor Commis- 
sion. 

* * 

The Tribune is the first New York paper, 
so far as we know, to inaugurate a regular 
weekly department of news of civic and social 
progress. This is a step which has already 
been taken by a number of dailies, notably 
the Baltimore Sun and the Boston Evening 
Transcript. The Tribune calls its department 
which runs in the Saturday issue, Work for 
Humanity and under this head includes news 
from all over the world. 
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PERSONALS 


Judge Merritt W. Pinckney of the Chicago 
Juvenile Court has announced his desire to 


retire from that position on July 1 when he. 


will have completed four years of service. 
Should his desire govern, the judges of the 
Circuit Court will, as is customary on July 
t of each year, select one of their number 
to sit upon the Juvenile Court bench. Judge 
Pinckney will resume his regular work in the 
hearing of civil cases and one of his col- 
leagues will be selected to succeed hinr in his 
present position. 

In making his announcement, Judge Pinck- 
ney points out the great strain which Juvenile 
Court work puts upon the judge. It is sug- 
gested by those who know both Judge Pinck- 
ney and the situation which has developed in 
the Juvenile Court during the last few 
months that perhaps the insanitary conditions 
at the court chambers and the strain to which 
the judge alludes are not alone responsible 
for his decision. 

The wretched efforts to undermine the in- 
fluence and jurisdiction of the court, shown 
especially during the “trial” of former chief 
probation officer Witter,! have been enough 
to discourage any judge and particularly one 
of such broad intelligence and sympathies in 
the vital work of the Juvenile Court as Judge 
Pinckney has shown himself. Friends of the 
court in Chicago are urging Judge Pinckney 
to reconsider his action. The fact that the 
struggle on behalf of the court’s standards 
and value is still in an acute stage gives 
added earnestness to their pleas. 


If it be true that all geniuses are mad, 
then Newton D. Baker, mayor of Cleveland, 
is not a genius, for he is not mad—not a 
bit! And it is not because he does not 
know enough to be mad—or a genius. He 
knows so mutch about so many things that it 
is almost exasperating. How does a busy 
man, just turned forty, contrive to find time 
to stow away such a fund of knowledge? He 
takes everybody and everything seriously, 
from the incessant questionings of Betty and 
Jack, his two charming little children, to all 
the interests and isms of all the men and 
women with whom he comes in contact. If 
he isn’t always patient nobody discovers it, 
for he is always kind. This sounds as if 
he were formal and cold and detached, but 
he has humor enough and sympathy enough 
to make him very human. He loves music 
as his wife does but, unlike her, he is not a 
musician. In a small way he is a horticul- 
turist, and perhaps it is because he is able 
to divert his mind from social and political 
problems by his enjoyment of beauty for 
beauty’s own sake that he is so wise and 
sane. By his own testimony, he is a dream- 
er, but he is a dreamer who has visions, 
not mere dreams. In these visions he sees 


1See THe Survey, March 30, 1912. 
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people healthy, happy, contented—nobody rich, 
nobody poor; society giving a chance to every 
man and every woman and every little child. 
That is what he has worked for, what he will 
continue to work for. Cleveland knows that 
and that is why she elected him mayor by 
such an overwhelming vote. 


COPYRIGHT BY B. FRANK MOORE, CLEVELAND, O. 


NEWTON D. BAKER. 


Cleveland has known it through his great 
work in representing the city in the ten years’ 
war waged against the street railway mono- 
poly. The result of that war was to squeeze 
eleven million dollars of water out of the 
stock of the street railway company and to 
give three-cent fares. Two-cent a mile steam 
railroad fare in the state, the abolition of the 
fee system in county offices, the abolition of 
the railroad pass, the establishment of a 
state tax commission with power to fix the 
valuation of railroads including their fran- 
chise value, the substitution of a quadrennial 
for the old decennial appraisement of prop- 
erty for taxation in Ohio—these are some 
of the things that have resulted from the 
fight of the Cleveland group, under the leader- 
ship of Tom L. Johnson, for an equalization 
of opportunity. And in all of these things 
Mr. Baker has been the adviser, the attorney, 
and an agitator. He is a forceful public 
speaker. He has not been an administrator. 
His opportunity as administrator is before 
him. -sOn page 173 of My Story; Vom. L, 
Johnson says of him: 

“This low-paid city official has every day 
seen in the court-room lawyers getting often 
five times the fee for bringing a suit that 
he got for defending it. He did for the 
people for love what other lawyers did for 
the corporations for money.” 

The slogan of Mr. Baker’s mayorality cam- 
paign was three-cent light. He got a bond 
isstle of two million dollars with which to 
build a municipal lighting plant which shall 
furnish electric light to the people of Cleve- 
land at cost. The social benefits that come 
from three-cent fare and three-cent light are 
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much greater than those which come from 
establishing a few bath houses and_ play- 
grounds, and opening a few parks. Cleve- 
land has done those things too, but Mr. Ba- 
ker’s specific service has been in the bigger 
things. 
ExizABETH J. HAuseEr. 


Harriet L. Keeler, who recently consented 
to be superintendent of public schools in 
Cleveland, until some one equally fitted for 
the position could be found to take it per- 
manently, has long served the cause of edu- 


HARRIET L. KHELER. 


cation in Ohio. For thirty years she has been 
a teacher of English in the Central High 
School. Her love of nature and studies of 
plant life first found expression in a small 
book published’ in 1894 on the wild flowers 
of the northern Ohio region. This was fol- 
lowed by books on Our National Trees, Our 
Northern Shrubs and Our Garden Flowers, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Miss 
Keeler was one of the founders and is still 
an officer in the Consumers’ League of Ohio. 


The choice of Talcott Williams of Phila- 
delphia as a first director of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s new school of journalism is one of 
those instances in which the office seeks the 
man—and finds him. Born of missionary 
parents, under the star and crescent of Tur- 
key, and reared and educated under the stars 
and stripes of his ancestors, Dr. Williams has 
always seemed to express in his career char- 
acteristics which might be deemed a com- 
posite of races and religions. Ji this seems 
a rather far-drawn comparison, it is true that, 
in a long and arduous service in that most 
exigent and imperative of professions, he has 
exemplified the best ideals of accuracy of 
statement, of graphic, effective diction, in- 
dependence of opinion, and, best of all, of 
sincere and active sympathy with every move- 
ment for the betterment of politics and soci- 
ety. Not satisfied with writing and talking 
about it, Dr. Williams, with the help of his 
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friend and neighbor, Owen Wister, and a few 
other good fellows “cleaned up” their election 
district in Philadelphia and brought it perma- 


nently into the good government column. 


Naturally, no pent up Utica of a newspaper 
page has been able to confine Dr. Williams, 
and his graces of speech and felicities of 
thought have made him a favorite speaker 
at educational anniversaries and public din- 
ner tables. Whether in discussion of grave 
questions of the times or in the lighter vein 
of the address of occasion, Dr. Williams al- 
ways comes off with high honors. In char- 
itable and benevolent work, he has long been 
active and sympathetic, and no good cause, 
of race, religion, or charity ever appeals in 
vain for his helping voice and hand. Ambherst, 
his Alma Mater, has honored herself by call- 
ing him to her governing board. It may 
fairly be questioned whether in all the land 
the new Pulitzer school could have found a 
leader possessing a more thorough, well-bal- 
anced, and all round equipment of training, 
temperament, and sympathy than this former 
associate and fellow-worker. 

Herpert L. BripGMaAn. 

The Social Service Commission of th: Dio- 
cese of New York, of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, in selecting the Rev. 
Charles K. Gilbert, rector of Grace Church, 
Milbrook, as executive secretary, created the 
first paid diocesan secretary representing so- 
cial service interests. Since shortly after 
Easter Mr. Gilbert has devoted all of his time 
to the commission, at a salary of $3,000. 
In both New Dorp, S. I., and Millbrook Mr. 
Gilbert has established substantial and well- 
used parish houses. 


_ In order to give more of his time to push- 
ing forward the Chicago city plan and to 


arouse public interest in it, Charles H. 
Wacker has resigned as president of the 
United Charities of Chicago. He has been 


at the helm of that organization since it was. 
formed three years ago, for two years before 
that he had been president and for ten years. 
a director of the Chicago Relief and Aid So- 
ciety which, with the Chicago Associated! 
Charities, was merged into the United Chari- 
ties. 

Mr. Wacker’s leaving gave the workers of 
the United Charities opportunity at a dinner 
to pay high tribute to his work, to present 
him with a loving-cup, and to mark the rapid 
but substantial growth in every department 
of the society. His final message to the staff 
was this: “It is a common fallacy that ma- 
terial relief, helping those in distress from 
one week’s misery into the next, is sufficient. 
Material relief should be given wherever nec- 
essary, but the more difficult work is to as- 
certain the cause of the trouble, to apply 
preventive measures, and to stand by those 
afflicted until they have again become self- 
supporting.” 

As announced in THr Survey for March 
23, 1910, Eugene T. Lies, formerly secretary 
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of the Associated Charities of Minneapolis, 
succeeds Mr. Wacker. 


It is vouchsafed few men to have the op- 
portunities for usefulness that were entrust- 
ed to Walter Wyman. For twenty-two years 
he was Surgeon-General of the United States 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
during which time the service passed through 
its greatest period of development and use- 
fulness. Dr. Wyman’s leadership was of the 
constructive and progressive kind and free 
from all tinges of sensationalism. He guided 
the course of public health work during the 
transitional stage of the sanitary sciences 
with great firmness and commendable cau- 
tion. He established the Public Health 
Service upon a broad, firm, and enduring 
basis, upon which further expansion is now 
made comparatively easy. Dr. Wyman car- 
ried manye difficult situations to success by a 
combination of great patience, forbearance, 
and a charming personality. His loss will 
be felt both within the corps and by many 
who labored with him for social uplift and 
sanitary improvement. All his energies were 
focused upon the single purpose of organ- 
izing a useful public health service in our 
central government. IME fed Se 


What one Chicago newspaper described as 
“another victory for the progressives” was 
achieved last month when Mrs. George Bass 
was elected president of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club.  Suffragist, woman insurgent, and re- 
former, are some of the characterizations ap- 
plied to her. The Chicago Woman’s Club is 
well known as an aggressive force in civic 
and social reform, and it is alleged that its 
members have now broken away from a con- 
servative custom in the selection of officers. 
Mrs. Bass is at present chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the general federation 
of women’s clubs to report next fall on what 
care is being given in Illinois to dependent 
girls. On the basis of this report a plan for 
their better provision will be outlined. 


JOTTINGS 


ANTHRACITE AGREEMENT VETOED 


On May 2, a month and two days after the 
suspension of work in the anthracite coal 
region, the tentative agreement adopted by 
the sub-committees appointed by the joint con- 
ference of anthracite operators and miners 
was acted upon by the larger committees of 
both bodies. The agreement was accepted by 
the operators’ committee, but rejected by the 
representatives of the mine workers. At the 
joint conference which followed, no solution 
of the situation was arrived at, and the meet- 
ing adjourned with the understanding that it 
could be reconvened at the request of the 
mine workers. 
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The tentative agreement provided for a 


- four-year instead of a one-year contract as 


demanded by the workers; for an increase in 
wages of 10 per cent over rates awarded in 
1903 by the Anthracite Commission and for 
the abolition of the sliding scale, the result 
on wages being a net increase of a little over 
5 per cent instead of an increase of 20 per 
cent as demanded by the mine workers. The 
tentative agreement further provided for an 
equitable division of mine cars and for rates 
of pay for consideration work, these sub- 
stantially along the lines asked by the men. 
It outlined the method and favored a “more 
convenient and uniform system of adjusting 
local grievances within a reasonable time limit” 
as the demands of the men urged. Partial 
recognition of the union was embodied in the 
further elaborated plans for settling griev- 
ances, but the union organization was not rec- 
ognized as a party in making the new general 
agreements affecting all the men in the region, 
and the check-off system by which union dues 
would be subtracted from the miner’s pay 
envelope was not granted. The demand for 
check weighmen and check docking bosses was 
granted, but no mention was made of the de- 
mand for an eight-hour day. The propositions 
that coal be mined and paid for by the ton of 
2,240 pounds and that the old system which 
gives a contract miner more than one working 
place and allows him more than two laborers 
be abolished, were not carried by the men. 
On the other hand, one concession not cov- 
ered in the workers’ original demands was 
agreed to; namely, that company officials and 
committees of employes at each mine shall 
jointly prepare a statement of rates prevail- 
ing in the mine, the same to be certified to 
the Board of Conciliation within sixty days, 
and to be used as a basis in adjusting griev- 
ances involving rates of pay. 


NEGRO CONFERENCE IN ST. LOUIS 


The Committee for Social Service among 
the Colored People of St. Louis held a general 
conference recently which was attended by 
more than 200 white and Negro workers. 
Present social and economic conditions among 
Negroes in St. Louis, the work being done for 
improvement, and a program of future activi- 
ties were brought out. Social work among 
the Negroes of St. Louis began with a course 
of lectures and musical entertainments eight 
years ago under the auspices of the Ethical 
Society. Gradually the joint social service 
work of whites and Negroes has extended. 
Recently affiliation has been made with the 
National Committee on Urban Conditions 
among Negroes. <A strong protest was made 
against race discrimination in public amuse- 
ment centers. This joint Committee for So- 
cial Service among Colored People is arous- 
ing interest in an evening course for colored 
men and women in social service. The gen- 
eral subject is a study. of the problems and 
agencies of social betterment with special 
reference to St. Louis. 
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SOME CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS IN CANADA 


At a two-days’ conference of representatives 
of seventy Children’s Aid Societies, held last 
month in Toronto, Ontario, the following res- 
olutions, among others, were unanimously car- 
ried: “That in view of the number of in- 
stances in which society is called upon to 
make provision for wives and families de- 
serted by the bread winner, the dominion par- 
liament be urged to amend the criminal law 
so as to make wife desertion an indictable 
offense and extraditable.” 

“As a further means of safeguarding the 
home by securing the continuance of parental 
and filial relationships in their natural en- 
vironment, be it resolved, that this conference 
endorse and advocate the provision by pro- 
vincial and municipal government jointly of a 
fund for the maintenance, or assistance, of 
widows with children dependent upon them, 
and of deserted women whose husbands can- 
not be located.” 

“Whereas many of the childrens’ aid so- 
cieties represented at this conference find their 
shelters are becoming filled up with defective 
and idiotic children, and many other children 
of the same class are entirely unprovided for, 
be it resolved that we urge upon the provin- 
cial government the necessity of a graded in- 
stitution for the reception and treatment of 
such cases.” 

Societies were recommended to assist in the 
placing and supervising of illegitimate children 
provided the mothers nursed their infants for 
at least six months and were unable through 
lack of means to continue guardianship. 


CARE OF INFANTS BEFORE BIRTH 


Philadelphia will make a departure from the 
usual child welfare exhibition in a Baby Sav- 
ing Show, which will be conducted from May 
18 to July 1. The entire show will be de- 
voted to demonstrating the proper care of 
the infant before birth and during the first two 
years of life. In this connection there will be 
exhibits upon heredity, prenatal environment, 
the mother, and related subjects. 

The impulse for the show came from two 
of the local medical societies following an 
investigation which reported that 24 per cent 
of the annual deaths in Philadelphia were of 
children under two years of age and that 50 
per cent of this mortality was directly due to 
ignorance. To remedy this situation a com- 
mittee on child hygrene was formed, composed 
of representative physicians and social work- 
ers with Dr. Joseph S. Neff, director of the 
Department of Health and Charities, as chair- 
man. ‘The first step of this committee was to 
inaugurate the Baby Saving Show. At the 
same time it began a survey of all the child 
welfare work that is being carried on in Phil- 
adelphia. Upon the results of this investiga- 
tion it will base its further campaign for the 
reduction of infant mortality. 

The Baby Saving Show will be held for eight 
days in Horticultural Hall. After May 26 it 
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will be taken to Kensington, Germantown, and 
other outlying districts. Exhibits, moving pic- 
tures, and popular lectures will be included. 
The exhibits will demonstrate the best ways 
of clothing, bathing, and feeding the infant. 
There will be model kitchens, model bed 
rooms, sections on milk, food values, commun- 
icable and uncom uunicable diseases, housing 
and sanitation. Separated from the others 
will be a bad section, which will illustrate 
improper methods of taking care of infants. 

On May 22 and 23 a conference upon infant 
mortality will be held. The program has been 
designed to attract social workers, physicians, 
health officers, and city officials. As arranged 
thus far, the subjects to be discussed include: 
The control of marriages of the unfit; the reg- 
uation of midwifery; social service work in 
relation to the conservation of child life; 
milk stations and infant welfare stations; 
municipal child bureaus; educational work for 
mothers of today and mothers of the future; 
prenatal care; institutional care of babies ver- 
sus home placing; the value of recreation in 
relation to infant mortality; the employment 
of married women. 

Among the speakers will be: Dr. J. L.. Hunt- 
ingdon and Dr. Rowland G. Freeman, both of 
New York; Dr. Josephine Baker, Department 
of Health, New York; Hastings H. Hart, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York; Dr. 
Fritz Talbot, Boston; Dr. Mary Sherwood, 
Baltimore; Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, Bos- 
ton and J. W. Schereschewsky of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service. 


BEAN BAGS AND CONVICTS 


Once upon a time a person who “did not 
know beans” was considered extremely ig- 
norant, but with the Lima Bean Growers’ As- 
sociation, the burlap bag manufacturers of 
San Francisco, and the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce having a “wordy war” for 
two hours before the California Prison Com- 
mission, as to whether the convicts at San 
Quentin should be allowed to make bean bags, 
the legume which was supposed to be Bos- 
ton’s dearest product has assumed large pro- 
portions. Apparently the prison would weave 
the jute into the bags and sew them up for 
the men who raise beans, as they already 
made 4,500,000 bags a year for the grain grow- 
ers. The alternative is to have cheap Hindoo 
labor in Calcutta make the burlap and cheap 
labor in California sew up the bags. The bean 
growers’ petition to have the prison make 
500,000 for them, which they assert would. 
not be any serious competition, as 2,750,000 
are annually made in California. One would 
rather like to know how much the laborer in 
Calcutta is paid; and how much the free 
labor in California that sews up the bags 
gets; as well as what it would cost the state 
tc make the bags and what it would get for 
them; and, most important of all, what effect 
commercial bag-making has on the work for 
which the prisons are established—the dis- 
cipline and rehabilitation of convicted men. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, $1.87} perinch. Not 
less than one inch accepted, : ; 


‘“Want”’ advertisements under the various headings, 


“Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 
word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. ‘ : 1 


letters without charge. Other words may be set in capitals, 
to the advertiser. Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with 


The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 


if desired, at double rates. Replies will be forwarded by us 


remittance ten days before the 


Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Depavtment, The Survey, 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


REAL ESTATE 


A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL 
FOR SALE. 


A STATE ORPHANS’ SCHOOL FOR SALE. 

In June, 1912, the State of Pennsylvania will 
vacate the property they have used for many years 
as a Soldiers’ Orphans’ School at Chester Springs, 
Pa. This property is owned by the Farmers & 
Mechanics National Bank of Pheenixville, Pa., and 
consists of 40 acres in park and campus, boys’ and 
girls’ dormitories, school buildings, hospital, light- 
ing and heating plant, administration buildings, 
sewerage disposal plant. 

It is located in the beautiful rolling country of 
Chester County, 30 miles west of Philadelphia on a 
branch of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. and 6 
miles from the main line of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
The capacity of the school is over 500 children. 

There is a wonderful abundance of mineral 
springs of three kinds—magnesia, sulphur and iron 
on the property. An analysis of the magnesium 
spring shows the same properties and in the same 
proportions as the famous spring at Bedford 
Springs, Pa. 

This property was at one time a famous water- 
ing place known as the Yellow Springs. It is now 
for sale by order of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. ‘The price is $40,000, or about one-half the 
cost of the buildings. Terms to suit purchaser. 
Write for further particulars 
THE FARMERS arena es NATIONAL 
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Pheenixville, Pa. 


HOTELS 


LADIES ATTENTION 
Are You Going to Boston? 


If so, do you know what the Franklin Square 
House is? If you do not, you ought to. It is a 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop for a 
few days in the city, or who may be coming to the 
city fof purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, its rates are REASON- 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days 
or a few weeks write to Supt.,11 E. Newton St., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP GILEAD. A camp for a limited number 
of boys at Dana, Mass. Conducted by two college 
graduates under the supervision of Dean Johnson 
of New York University. Systematic physical and 
mental training. Canoeing, sailing, fishing, tennis, 
baseball, etc. Medical attendance. July i to 
August 31. Systematic instruction in physiology, 
first aid, life saving, etc. References, F. A. Vander- 
lip, National City Bank, L. P. Powell, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Address Paul C. Cook, Cornell Medical 
School, New York city. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation for executive positions in the 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the : 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 125 Hast 27th Street, New York City. 


PUBLICATIONS 


TUBERCULOSIS as a Disease of the Masses and 
How to Combat It. By S. Adolphus Knopf, M.D. 
7th American edition, rewritten, enlarged to 124 
pages. Paper bound, 25 cents a copy, 20 copies 
20 cents each; cloth, 50 cents. ‘Translations in 
27 foreign tongues, special rates, THR SURVEY, 
105 Hast 22d Street, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 
way, and other labor camps. Nursing, domestic 
and teaching experience required, and ability to 
speak Italian, or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 
for original constructive work. Address C. L., 
SURVEY. 


WANTHD—Man interested in boys and in ama- 
teur athletics, to take charge of the athletic work 
in a Philadelphia Settlement. Three evenings a 
week, work to begin October 1st. Salary $30 a 
month. Address, North House, 451 N. Marshall 
St, -Philas Ba. 


WANTED—About October first, Jewish head- 
resident for Jewish Settlement in Des Moines, Iowa. 
One with experience in the West and in a smaller 
city preferred. Address, Jewish Settlement Board, 
Room 201, Victoria Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTHD—By superintendent of a (Mass) Boys’ 
Club a position with some institution having the 
care of boys. Address 1008 Suryny. 


WANTED by college woman with experience in 
social work, position with girls’ club, preferably in 
New York City. Address 1010, Tum Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT of Boys’ Club having 600 
members will exchange positions with Superinten- 
dent in another city. Address 1009 Survey. 


A SOBER, industrious man, who thoroughly un- 
derstands plumbing in all its branches, also elec- 
trical engineering, wishes position with institution 
or on large estate. las New York license. Wife 
wishes position as matron. Best references. Ad- 
dress 1011, THe Survey. 


Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blinds 


| PRESS CLIPPINGS 


FOR COMMISSIONS 
LUCE’S BUREAU 


Commissions, Leagues, Societies and Associations 
obtain data for statistical work, material for publica- 
tion, information to aid operations, etc., etc., from 
newspaper clippings. It may be said, with little 
ground for contradiction, that newspaper clipping 
bureau service is almost as necessary to the average 
commission as the latter is to its undertaking; for 
what good is a commission unless it works with full 
knowledge of what is happening every day—or what 
has happened day by day—and the closest contemp- 
orary touch on daily happenings is certainly through 
the newspapers. 


The most unique, practi- 
caland satisfactory solu-— 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside. 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and 
excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4. - 


Rolling Partitions 


Amarvelous convenience # 
and the most effective 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice yer= 
sa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound 
proof and airtight; easily 
operated and lasting. 
Made also with Black- 
board surface. Fitted to 
new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildings. 
Write for Partition Cata- 


logue—A-4, Rolling at Side. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE HISTORY OF THE MAKING OF THE NEW SOUTH IS TOLD IN 
THE STORY OF COAL AND IRON IN ALABAMA 


By ETHEL ARMES, Author of ‘‘Midsummer in Whittier’s Country.”’ 
“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


It covers four periods: 4 
’ THE ANTE-BELLUM PERIGD “© THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD THE MODERN PERIOD 


Let the Luce Press Clipping Bureau demonstrate 
its efficiency for your benefit. Itis the surest method 
of obtaining all there is of newspaper matter per- 
taining to your needs. 


Whatever anybody’s proposition, business, interest 
or hobby, we can prove that Luce’s Clippings will 
help. Send for booklet. 


LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


66 Park Place 68 Devonshire Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Issued under the auspices of the Birmingham Chamber of Commeree; 8 vo.; pages 581 plus xxxiv; with full 
index and chronological table; bound in red imported vellum cloth, stamped in gold with gild top and head- 
bands; frontispiece in colors and 160 illustrations. PRICE $5.00. 


It comprises the complete records, from the beginning to the present time, of coal and iron ore mining, of 
blast-furnace construction, of iron and steel making and of transportation, not only in Alabama but also in her 
sister states. ‘‘No state, not even Pennsylvania, has so complete a record.” It relates the history of Birming- 
ham and the other towns and cities of the reconstruction era. It presents the first detailed account of the 
Ordnance Department of the Confederacy ever published. The evolution of the industrial life of Alabama is 
traced throughout every stage and from many viewpoints. ‘‘The story is a remarkable one,” says the New 
York Sun, ‘‘even for progressive America.”’ 


THE BIENVILLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, U. 8. A, 


Please S6ntl Mle .tecaccecaneeaaecane= GOP ieeseres of “THE STORY OF COAL AND IRON IN ALABAMA,” for 
which I enclose &....... 


Aen ee renee eennen weno enema nenansennnnaeeneseeannnacneneaasesssesecesecessenccnnceesasccensecnecececcceces 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $5.00. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


